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MRS. SAMPSON’S VISIT. 


When Mary Sampson, of Bluefield, married 
the c'erk in a dry-goods store in Boston, who 
had boarded at the Sampson farm for two 
summers during his vacation, there was a great 
deal of excitement in the village, and there were 
many conjectures as to what Mary’s city home 
would be like. 

‘‘He’s one of the head clerks, Henry Jenkins 
is,’ Mrs. Sampson explained with some pride to 
the inquiring neighbors, ‘‘an’ he has-a fust-rate 
salary. They are goin’ to keep help; Henry has 
a real good girl engaged to do their work a’ready. 
I mistrust it’s full as well he has, for Mary aint 
what I call handy about the house. I deem ita 
wise thing they've got somebody to rely on fur 
their meals besides Mary. I’m afeared Henry’d 
get kinder peaked on Mary’s cookin’.”’ 

‘‘What kind of a house be they goin’ to have ?”” 
asked one caller. 

‘It aint a house,’’ responded Mrs. Sampson, 
mysteriously ; ‘‘it’s what they call a suite.” 

‘“An’ what’s that?’’ inquired the neighbor, in 
a respectful but amazed tone. : 

“I can tell you better when I’ve been there,”’ 
said Mrs. Sampson, doubtfully; “I’m goin’ 
down to visit with ’em a spell, come fall. All I 
know now is that it’s a mess o’ rooms all on one 
floor.”’ 

The wedding went off finely, and when fall 
came Mrs. Sampson departed for her month’s visit 
to her daughter. On her return, the neighbor 
who had expressed so much curiosity about the 
young couple’s establishment made an early call. 

“Yes, I may say I feel prepared now to tell 
you jest about what a suite is,’ Mrs. Sampson 
remarked, in response to her caller’s inquiries. 
“I’ve seen a number of ’em durin’ my visit; 
most of Henry’s an’ Mary’s friends are livin’ in 
suites. They're diff’rent sizes, an’ arranged 
diff’rent, but there’s one thing that’s alike in 
every one of ‘em, so fur’s I’ve seen ’em; an’ that 
is that when you come to furniture an’ fixin’s 
there’s one thing you can be sure of—everythin’ 
is somethin’ else.”” 

‘“‘Everythin’ is somethin’ 
visitor, in mild perplexity. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Sampson, firmly; ‘that’s 
jest as true as I’m settin’ here; nothin’ in a suite 
is what you'd jedge it was, fust-off. I slep’ ina 
mantel-piece, Mary an’ Henry, they slep’ in a 
chest o’ drawers, an’ the hired girl she slep’ in 
the ironin’ table.” 

‘‘Mussy sakes alive!” 
stricken caller. ‘Be you 
Sampson ?"’ 

“TI reckon not,’’ said her hostess, calmly. ‘I 
thought I was, the fust night they took that 
mantel-piece down, an’ showed me how that ’twas 
really a bed, but I got over it before long. An’ 
then there was the chairs. There was a real 
comf’table arm-chair with a chintz cover in the 
room where I slep’, an’ the mornin’ after I got 
there I took a notion to move it over into another 
place; an’ I found ‘twas jest as heavy as lead. 
Well, I tugged an’ pulled, an’ fin’lly it moved a 
little mite, an’ I heard a great rattlin’ an’ clatterin’ 
underneath it. Thinks I, ‘I reckon I’ve smashed 
somethin’, an’ I pulled up the seat o’ that chair, 
an’ there ‘twas chuck full o’ chiny dishes an’ 
plates! 

‘*When I spoke to Mary about it, she said she 
meant to’ve told me, but it slipped her mind. 
She said there never was much closet room in 
suites, so folks had to contrive. She said she 
thought ’twas real convenient to have big chairs 
on that account. Have ’em covered down to the 
floor and then fitted up like a box an’ filled solid. 

‘She had all her sheets an’ pillow cases in the 
bottom of a chair in her room, an’ the table-cloths 
an’ napkins was in the sofy in the parlor. The 
dinin’-room wa’n’t big enough to swing a cat in. 
There was jest room enough for the table and 
four small chairs, an’ a little hangin’ case that 
had some o’ the best chiny in it. The silver was 
in a drawer that was set in under the table. 
Henry has kinder longish legs, an’ he moves ’em 
round consid’able, so there wa’n’t many meals 
passed without that drawer’s gettin’ a knock that 
set the forks an’ spoons to rattlin’. I was some 
nerved up over it at fust, but I got calmed down. 

‘“‘Mary she had a real pooty hour-glass table in 
her room, an’ when I said to her, ‘Well, that aint 
anythin’ else, is it, Mary ?’—for I didn’t see how 
she could squash anythin’ down into it—she took 
the top off’n it, an’ I looked down in; an’ lo ye! 
there ‘twas the soiled clothes basket, jest com- 
plete! 

“T could tell you a number of things that 
would be somethin’ of a surprise, I guess, sech as 
where we hung our clothes, an’ how curtains was 
put up at places where there wa’n’t no windows, 
an’ doors was set where they didn’t open into 
anythin’; but I reckon I’ve give you some idee 
of what a suite is. 

“T didn’t suspicion how much livin’ in a suite 
had took hold of me till the day I got home. I 


else!’’ echoed the 


ejaculated the horror- 
demented, Malviny 
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{ 
was Winiiee thirsty, an’ my eitennd he started to | 


pump me a drink o’ cold water; an’ as he took 
hold o° the pump I says, “lake care, Peter!’ 
‘What's the matter?’ says he. ‘Oh, nothin’,’ I 
says. ‘I forgot that was a pump!’ 

“He thought I'd clean lost my wits for a 
minute. I aint made up my mind yet what that 
pump would be in a suite; but I can tell you one 
thing,’’ concluded Mrs. Sampson, ‘‘there wouldn’t 
be no water come out of it. It might be stockin’s, 
or maybe the clothes line, but ‘twouldn’t be 


water !”’ ALICE TURNER. 
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OPTICAL GLASS. 


The greatest telescopes in the world have been 
made in this country, but the glass of which their 
object lenses are formed was cast in Paris. M. 
Mantois, who cast the glass disks from which the 
Messrs. Clark made the objectives for the Lick 
and the Yerkes telescopes, has recently given a 
very interesting account of the process of glass- 
making in his shops. 


The molten material is stirred and agitated ina 
huge crucible for several days without cessation. 
Then instead of being poured out it is allowed to 
cool slowly in the crucible. As it cools it breaks 
into fragments of various sizes. Experienced 
workmen examine these fragments and choose 
one whose appearance indicates that the glass of 
which it is composed is the most homogeneous 
and perfect in quality. This fragment is placed 
upon a circular metallic plate surrounded with a 
rim, and is softened by heating. The glass 
spreads into a pie-shaped mass, or disk, and in 
that form it is allowed to cool and harden. It is 
then ready to be ground into a lens. Frequently 
this operation has to be repeated once or twice in 
order to get a satisfactory disk. 

Sometimes no little danger arises to the work- 
men, for the cooling block of glass in the crucible 
is liable, on account of internal strains, to burst, 
like Prince Rupert’s drops, hurling sharp-edged 
pieces in every direction. 

Some of the essential steps in the process of 
making optical glass are trade secrets which have 
been preserved in France since the early part of 
this century. 
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DISTINGUISHED DOORKEEPER. 


The monarchs of the House of Hohenzollern, in 
Prussia, have always affected a high degree of | 
confidence in their subjects; but in the days of 
Frederick the Great, when there were no anarchists 
or nihilists in the world, a degree of freedom was 
possible for potentates which is out of the question 
to-day. 


It is recorded that, at his palace of Sans-Souci 
(or ‘“Care-free’’) King Frederick the Great was 
accustomed to sleep with a single sentry before 
his door, and that in the morning he often sent 
this sentry on his way to Potsdam, and remained 
unguarded. 

One day a French official of high rank, M. de 
Choiseul, went out from Berlin to Sans-Souci to 
see the king. Finding no one guarding the door 
of the palace, he knocked loudly. 

A little man, in a threadbare suit of blue, came 
down quietly and opened the door. 

‘““My good man,”’ said the Frenchman, “I wish 
to see the king.”’ 


‘*My great man,”’ answered the other, ‘that’s I!"" 








Choosing a School. 





The p sof The C jon will be pl to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Art, Scientific, Music or College or | 
University, in New England, or any special information 
about such schools, their methods and expense, as 
may be readily obtained. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 








Business College, | 


Normal School, 





Beston ' In tit te and T ain- 
Ba Sch. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
SPANISH and Shorthand BY MAIL. 
W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 
Willard Hall. scuoot ror Girts. 
Address Mrs. 8S. M. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 
Boston Dental College. 


fenest ol year begins Sept.10. For announcement address 
R. FOLLETT, Dean, 687 Dudley St., Boston, Mass. 














jo Business College, Porriann, Me. 
Business and Shorthand. Over 400 students last term. 
Free books and stationery. Send for free catalogue. 

F. L. SHAW, Principal. 


State College, kKrvesron, R. I. 

Courses of instruction in Language, History, Art and 
Science, Mechanics, Wood and Iron Work, Agriculture 
and Horticulture. Expense, including board, very low. 


Wesleyan Academy, WiLsranax, Mass. 
Both sexes. Nine courses. Specialists in Classics, Art 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior ad- 
vantages at moderate expense. 78th year opens Sept. 12. 
For cnalogee address REV. WM. R. NEWHALL, Prin. 
STUDENT. Unexcelled facilities for instruction in 
Chemistry, Pharmac ¥; Botany, Materia 


Medica, etc., both sexes. Excellent training for medi- 
cal or special students. Large laboratories. Catalogue 














Sree. ASS. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, Boston, Mass. 
ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL scx. 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Me. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 


Boston, Mass., cor. Tremont & Berkeley Sts. | 








. | 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Largest School of Elocution in America. 
Five hundred Students. 
Chartered a by ree. state. Write for Catalogue. 
SLEY EMERSON, PRESIDENT. 


Short 


Individual instruction. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 4th. 
None too old to learn. 

Call or send for circular. 
Graduates aided to positions. 





Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
Etec., at the BOSTON COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE, 
1 Beacon St., cor. Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Hand. 


| Institute, or JOSEPH BEALS, Secretary. 





COMPANION. 
(TELEGRAPHY, satura enaens 


ALBANY BUSINESS go 
Albany, N. Y. 


Boston, 9 Appleton a. 
Boston Normal School of Cymnastics. 
Established by the late 7° Mary Hemenway. 
Sixth year will begin | ee 25t 
Morris HoMANs, Director. 
Ashley Hall. 


Home school for 20 young ladies. 10 miles from Boston. 
Music, Art and Languages. Thorough preparation for 
college, Miss WHITTEMORE, Prin., Montvale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 66th year September 13th, offering enlarged 
opportunities. “Three Seminary Courses of studies 
and a College fitting Course. 

Address Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Location unsurpassed. Outfit of the best and constantly 
increasing. Among the very best schools in the coun- 
try for college pensation and for general training. 
WILLIAMS, Ph.D., Principal. 


Williston tare. EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical om} e,- 1 Rencengs 
heated 1 by steam. Fall term opens Se 
dress REV. WM. GALLAG eR, Principal. 


Mt. Holyoke College, sovrn Hap.ey, Mass. 
Offers three Collegiate courses, Musie and Art. Library, 
Laboratories, Cabinets and ‘Observatory. The Fifty- 
eighth year opens Sept. 13, Jatt. Board @ind tuition, $250. 
MRS. E. 8. MEAD, President. 

Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. Home 


life. Elementary Classes for Young Boys. Laborato- 
ries. F. B. KNAPP, 5. B. 


BURLINGTON, Vt. 
Vermont Episcopal Institute. 


Home school for boys. Prepares for College or busi- 
ness. Military drill. Our certificate admits to College. 
Catalogues. H. H. ROSS, A. M., Principal. 


Send Jor Catalogue. 
































Boston, MAss 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal privileges for both sexes. Hospitals and Dis- | 

pensaries direct] connected. Term opens September | 

2th. AUGUSTUS P. —eaemen A. M., M. D., Dean, 
Cataloque Free. 517 Shawrnant” Avenue. 


The Maine State College, Orono, ME. 


A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 





of study :—Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical, Civil En- | 


gineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engi- 
neering, Pharmacy. Tuition and rooms free. Total 
annual expenses, including bears ois. Military drill. 
A. W. HARRIS, President. 

BosTon, MASs., ae Square. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HAL E, General Manager. 








WORCESTER, MASS. 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in Chem- 
istry, Civil, Electrical and Mec “hanical Engineering, 
and a General Scientific Course. For catalogue address 





School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
© Village St., Boston, Mass. 

The ae .+.. of comparative medicine now offers un- 

usual attractions to ambitious young men who wish to 

enter upon a professional eareer. Send for illustrated 

catalogue. CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 


Boston, Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Building. 


Co-educational; prepares pupils on all colleges and 








| plete and practical. 





scientific schools. Its certificate admits to colleges 
necepting certificates. Grammar and _ high school 
departments of the highest grade. Pupils from a dis- 
tance aided in securing good homes. Catalogues for- 
warded on application. Eleventh year opens Sept. 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 








Re-opens September 4th. 


A thorough and practical course of study in 


Business and Shorthand, 


Preparing young people to earn their own living. In- 
dividual instruction ; positions for pupils; experienced 
teachers. Our record of 


54 YEARS AND 29,000 PUPILS 


Speaks for itself. Prospectus free by mail or at office. 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


666 Washington St., corner Beach, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


THE RECKERS & BRADFORD 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


48 Boylston St., Boston. 
Next School Year Begins September 4. 
Provides a thorough course of business training, 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
ete. Individual instruction. Graduates aided to em- 
ployment. Call or send for prospectus. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND HOME FOR CHILDREN, aged 3 to 6 years, at 
APLE FARM, Windham, Conn. 

In a beautiful rural district. Children here find a 
home in the true sense of the word. Sanitary condi- 
tions perfect. A limited number of children accommo- 
dated. Parents about to travel and others interested 
should send £5 particulars. 

Miss SARA P. TINGLEY, Maple Farm, Windham, Conn. 











Largest and Most Successful . the World. 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
Pu pee are fitted for the ‘duties 
and work of over: day 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
re ference An rots iency in each department. 

THE 8S ENTS are young people of both sexes, 
full of tine bow so zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes te business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for original- 
ity and leadership and as the Standard Institution 
of its kind SCHOOL BUILD knowledg 

THE 


ed. 
DING “is centrally located 
and pur Ose COUR: Lg 
ipo ae SC RSE. Shorthand, Type-Writing, 
Com “Ay a, 5 > - may be taken as a 
special course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
oie school. 

SINESS OFFICE open daily, 9 till 2 o’clock. 


For Prospectus, sent free, address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Burdett 
College 


Of Actual Business and Shorthand, 


694 a ‘on, STON, MASS. Streets, 








AB ENTE) D 


cual B ASlness 
Start. 
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The ralett Col exclusive features have made 
the Burdett Col see the leading institution of its 
kind in the world. 

tis the only ‘College in Boston or vicinity 
mit the Patented System of Actual Busi- 
ness from the » which teaches business 
as business is, in both its Business and Short- 
hand Departments. 

t is the only College that uses real prices 
quoted daily from the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce; that ons per top desks for its pupils; 
that has a wee ny fe ecture course free to its 
pupils as their friends; that has a distinct 
situation department, which in this year of 
business depression, has found more posi- 
tions than it could possibly fi 

rly registration aoe be te secure a seat. 
Prospectus free. Visitors always welcome. 














The Cambridge Manual Training School for Boys. 


Founded by FRED'K H. RINDGE. 


A thorough course in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry and English, mechanical and freehand drawing, 
carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, casting, 
iron-fitting, forging and machine shop practice. 

Emergency lectures by a skilful surgeon. Fire 
Drill based upon U. S. Military Drill Regulations. 

Gives excellent general training and prepares for 
the best scientific schools. Academic and shop work 
carefully correlated. * 


Send for descriptive circular to 
HARRY ELLIS, Supt., Cambridge, Mass. 








Nichols fceneny. Dudley, Mass. 


ACADEMY. 
ANO GYMNASIUM. 


Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass. 
nected. Certificate admits to various colleges. 
Catalogues, with engravings, now ready. Address 


LIBRARY E OBSERVATORY. 





fe institution, situated on 
Dudley Hill, near Web- 
ster, Mass., is the best 
equipped and most pleasantly 
located academy in New Eng- 
land. ‘Thorough instruction in 
ancient and modern languages, 
practical astronomy, surveying, 
analytical chemistry, mechanic al 
and free-hand drawing, meteor- 
ology, stenography, typewriting, 
telegraphy. Extensive library, 
complete astronomical observa- 
tory, new gymnasium. Boarding 
home, newly furnished and with 
all modern improvements, con- 
Fall term commences Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1894. 


ALFRED G. COLLINS, Principal, Dudiey,Mass- 
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Chapter V.—An Escape. 


The condition of the ten thousand cartridges 
that Surji Rao, the Maharajah’s minister of the 
treasury, had bought with so pleasing a discount 
to himself, was discovered the day before the one 
appointed by the Maharajah for the sortie against 
the English under Colonel Starr. His highness, 
being in great spirits, had ordered a shooting 
competition, and the men were served from the 
new stores. The Maharajah drove out to the 


ranges to look on, and all his ministers with him. | 


All, that is, except the minister of the treasury, 
who begged to be excused—he was so very 
unwell. 

Some of the men knelt and clicked and reloaded 
half a dozen times before they could fire. 
were luckier, and fired the first time or the third 
without reloading. They glanced suspiciously at 
one another and hesitated, while there grew a 


shining heap of unexploded cartridges, a foot | 


high, under the Maharajah’s very nose. 

His highness looked on stupefied for ten 
minutes, and then burst into blazing wrath. 
Mann Rao rode madly about, examining, in- 
quiring, threatening. 

“Our cartridges are filled with powdered char- 
coal!’ he cried, smiting one of them between two 
stones to prove his words. There was an unex- 
pected noise, and the noble general jumped into 
the air, bereft of the largest half of his curled 
moustache. 

That one was not filled with charcoal. Then 
the whole party went furiously back to the palace. 

The only other incident of that day which it is 
worth our while to chronicle is connected with 
Surji Rao and the big shoe. The big shoe was 


administered to Surji Rao by a man of low caste, | 


in presence of the entire court and as many of 
the people of Lalpore as chose to come and look 
on. It was very thoroughly administered; and 
afterward Surji Rao was put formally outside the 
city gates, and told that the king desired never to 
look upon his face again. 

With great promptitude Surji Rao took the 


road to meet the English and sell his informa- | 


tion; but the possibility that he would do this 
came to the Maharajah’s thought soon enough so 
that he sent men after him to frustrate it. 

“There shall be at least enough sound car- 
tridges in his bargain for that,”’ said his high- 
ness, grimly. 

The Chitan spirit did not flourish quite so vain- 
gloriously at the council that night, and there 
was no more talk about the sky falling upon 
dauntless Chitan heads. The sky had fallen, 
and the effect was rather quenching than other- 
wise. 

The previous stores were counted over, and it 
was found that the men could not be served with 
a round apiece out of them. When this was 
announced, no one questioned the wisdom of the 
Maharajah’s decision to close the gates of the 
city and trust to the improbability of the English 
venturing to attack in such small numbers. 

So that night, lest any news should go abroad 
of the strait of the warriors of Chita, the gates 
were shut. But all the city knew. Moti knew. 
Sunni knew. 

Two days later Moti and Sunni heard the | 
English bugles half a mile away. They were | 
playing ‘Weel may the keel row,” the regimental 
march-past. The boys were in the courtyard, 





and Sunni dropped the new silver bit he was | 
looking at, held up his head and listened. 

He was the same yellow-haired, blue-eyed 
Sunni, considerably tanned by the fierce winds of | 
Rajputana; but there came a brightness over his | 
face as he listened that had not been there since 
he was a very little boy. 








Some | 


| would be so easy to carry away! 


upon one side of it. Upon the other he wrote, in 
the large, round hand that Doctor Roberts had 
taught him: 
| ‘To your honner, the Maharajah of Chita. 
| Sunni will take your honner in his hart to his 
on country, but the gifs are too heavy.”’ 

Sunni had certainly learned politeness at least 


SAHIB 


into the box, softly locked it, and laid the key on 
| the cover. 
| Still no one came his way. Sunni took another 
| turban cloth from its nail in the wall—a finely 

‘‘How beautiful the music is!’’ said he to| woven cloth, with blue and gold stripes, nine 
Moti. Moti put his fingers in his ears. | yards long, for festivals. He twisted it carelessly 

“It is horrible!”’ he cried. ‘It screams and it round his neck, and blew out the light. Then he 
rushes. How can they be able to make it? I) slipped softly into the passage, and from that 
shall tell my father to 
have it stopped.” 

Presently the bugles 
stopped of themselves, 
| and Moti forgot about 
| them, but the brightness 

did not go out of Sunni’s 
|face. All day long he 
|went about humming 
|the air of ‘Weel may 
| the keel row,”’ with such 
variations as might be 
expected. | 

He grew very thought- j 
| ful toward evening, but 
| his eyes shone brighter 
than any sapphires in the 
Maharajah’s iron boxes. 

As to an old Mohammedan 
|woman from Rubbulgurh, who 
| cooked her chupatties alone, she 
| heard the march-past, too, and 
was troubled all day long with the 
| idea that the captain sahib would 
| presently come in to tea, and would 
| ask her, Tooni, where the mem- 
| sahib was. 

Sunni had his own room in the 
| palace, a little square place, with 
| high white walls, and a table and 
| chair in it which Doctor Roberts 
| had given him. The table held 
| his books, his pen and ink and 
| paper. There was a charpoy in 
| one corner, and under the charpoy 
|a locked box. There were no 
| windows, and the narrow door 

opened into a passage that ran 
|abruptly into a wall a few feet 
farther on. 

} So no one saw Sunni when he 
| carried his chirag—his Kittle chim- 
| neyless, smoking tin lamp—into 
his room and set it in a niche on 
the wall, took off his shoes, and 
| threw himself down on his charpoy 
| at ten o'clock that night. 

He lay very still, though, on 
| the watch for footsteps, whispers, 
breathings in the passage. Four 
years in the palace had taught 
Sunni what these things meant. 
He lay still for quite half an hour. 

At last, very quietly, Sunni 
lifted himself up by his elbows, 
put first one leg and then the other 
out of the charpoy, and got up. 
More quietly still he drew the 
locked box from under the bed, ing servants. Twice 
| took a key from his pocket, and he passed a senti- 
| opened it. nel. The first was 
| Then in the smoky, uncertain light of the stupid with opium, 
| chirag flaring in the niche, he took from the box and did not notice 
| three gold bangles, two broken armlets enamelled him. Mar Singh, the 

in red and blue, and a necklace of pearls with second, was very wide 


BY SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


into the close, 
dark, high-wall- 
ed corridors that 
led to the outer 
courts. He stepped 
quickly but care- 





green enamelled pendants. Last he drew out a a awake. 
| little sword—a beautiful, polished little sword, ¥ “Where go you, 
with rubies set in the hilt. For an instant Sunni “\ Sunni-jee ?"’ he asked, 


hesitated; the ornaments were nothing, but the 
sword was his chief possession and his pride. It 


inquisitively. 
“T go to speak with 
Tooni about a matter 
He looked at it lovingly for a minute, and laid which troubles me so 
it with the rest. Then he took the long, coarse | that I cannot sleep,’ answered Sunni; ‘and 
white turban cloth from his head, and wrapped afterward I return to lie in the little south balcony 
all these things skilfully in it. Nothing | that overlooks the river. Often I sleep there if 

jangled, and when the parcel was made up it was | the wind blows.” 
flat and even. As Sunni went on, the thoughts of the sentinel 
Then Sunni, with his English pen, printed became immediately fixed upon the necessity of 
-_" | being awake when the sahib’s son should pass 
( . C wae in again —the sahib’s son had the ear of the 
Maharajah. 

(> S| ( Tooni’s hut was in the very farthest corner of 


| nN S |X CHAPTERS among the Rajputs. Then he put the parcel back | 


fully ; the corridors | 
were full of sleep- | 


begged for, somewhat 
It was dark inside when 


the courtyard she had 
apart from the others. 
Sunni pushed open the door, but the old woman 
started from her charpoy with a little cry. 

*Choop!”’ said Sunni in a low, quick tone; 
and Tooni, recognizing his voice, was silent. 

Sunni made his way to the side of the bed, and 
took one of her hands. 

“Listen, Tooni!’’ said he, in the same tone, 
‘Tl am come for what is mine. Give it to me.” 

“Sonny Sahib!’ quavered the old woman, 
hoarsely, ‘‘what have Ito give you? Dil Kushi 
heart’s delight—I have nothing.” 

‘What from fear you have never given up, nor 
burnt, nor thrown away,” said Sunni, firmly; 
‘what you said false words to ee-Wobis Sahib 

about, when you told him it 
had been stolen from you. 
My little black book, with 
my God in it.” 

‘“*Hazur! I have it not.”’ 

“Give it to me,” said 
Sunni. 

The old woman raised her- 
self in the bed. 

“A sahib’s promise is 
written in gold,’’ said she. 
“Promise that the Mahara- 
jah shall never know.”’ 

‘He shall never know,” 
said Sunni. 

Tooni felt her way to the 
side of the hut. Then her 
hand fumbled along the top 
of the wall, it seemed to 
Sunni for an interminable 
time. Ata certain place she 
parted the thatch, and put 
her hand into it with a little 
rustling that Sunni thought 
might be heard in the very 
heart of the palace. 

Then she drew out a small, 
tightly-sewn oilskin bag that 
had taken the shape of the 
book inside it, groped back 
again, and gave it to Sunni. 
[See illustration, next page.]} 

The boy’s hand trembled 
as he took it, and without 
a word he slipped into the 
darkness outside. Then he 
stopped short and went back. 

‘*Bahut shukr gozar!”’ he 
said into the darkness of the 

hut. “Hum bahut yat karega! 
Great thanks to you. I will re- 
member well.’ 9 
Mar Singh was still awake when Sunni reéntered 
the palace. The wind had come, he said; sleep 
would rest upon the eyelids of Sunni-jee in the 
south balcony. 

It was a curious little place, the south balcony 
—really not a balcony at all, but a round, pillared 
summer-house with a roof, that jutted out above 
the palace wall. It hung over a garden, too; 
rather a cramped garden, since the wall and the 
river came so close, and one that had been left a 
good deal to take care of itself. 

Some fine peepul-trees grew in the garden. One 
of them towered within three feet of the balcony, 
while the lower branches overspread the palace 
wall. The south wind whispered in the leaves. 
The river and the sands lay silver gray in the 
starlight. 

Sunni, lying at full length upon the balcony, 
| listened with all his might. From the courtyard, 
away round to the right where the stables were, 
came a pony’s neigh; and Sunni, as he heard it, 
once, twice, thrice, felt his eyes fill with tears. 
| It was the voice of his pony, of his Dhooplal, 
| his “red sunlight,”’ and he would never ride 
Dhooplal again. 

The south breeze brought no other sound. 
| The palace stretched on either side of him dark 
}and still. A sweet, heavy fragrance from a 
| frangipani-tree in the garden floated up. 

| Sunni looked across the river and saw that a 
group of palms on the other side was beginning 
to stand very distinctly against the sky. He 
must make haste. 

The first thing which he did was to unwind 
his long turban from his neck and cut it in two. 
| Two-thirds he twisted round his waist; the other 
| he made fast to one of the little red stone pillars 
of the balcony. It hung straight and black down 

into the shadows of the peepul-tree. 

Then very gradually and cautiously 


| 
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slipped over the balcony’s edge and let himself | tools, while his social qualities, his banjo, songs, 


down, down, till he reached a branch thick enough 
to cling to. 

The turban was none too long, the branches at 
the top were so slender. Just as he grasped a 
thick one, clutching it with both arms and legs, 
and swaying desperately in the dark, he felt a 
rush of wings across his face, and a great white 
owl flew out hooting in her panic. The boy almost 
missed his hold with fear; and the Maharajah, 
wakeful in his apartments, lost another good 
hour’s sleep through hearing the owl’s cry. It 
was the worst of omens, the Maharajah believed, 
and sometimes he had believed so with less reason. 

As quickly as he dared, Sunni let himself down 
branch by branch till he reached the wall. Pres- 
ently he stood upon it in the subsiding rustle of 
the leaves, breathing hard and trembling. 

He seemed to have disturbed every living 
thing within a hundred yards. A score of bats 
flew up from the wall crevices ; a flying fox struck 
him on the shoulder; at his feet something black 
and slender twisted away into a darker place. 

Sunni stood absolutely still, gradually letting 
go his hold upon the peepul twigs. Presently 
everything was as it had been, except for the little 
dark, motionless figure on the wall; and the 
south wind was bringing to his ears the shrill, 
mournful howls of the jackals that plundered the 
refuse of the British camp, half a mile away. 

Then Sunni lay down flat on the top of the wall 
and began to work himself with his hands and 
feet toward the nearest embrasure. An old cannon 
stood in this, and threatened with its wide black 
mouth any foe that should be foolish enough to 
think of attacking the fort from the river. This 
venerable piece of artillery had not been fired for 
ten years, and would burst if fired now; but as 
nobody had ever dreamed of attacking Lalpore 
from the river, that did not matter. 

When Sunni reached it, he crouched down in 
its shadow—the brightness behind the palms was 
growing—and took the rest of his turban cloth 
from his waist. Then he took off his coat, and 
began to unwind a rope from his body—a rope 
made up of all sorts of ends, thick and thin, long 
and short, and pieced out with leather thongs. 
Sunni was considerably more comfortable when 
he had divested himself of it. 

He tied the rope and the turban cloth together, 
and fastened the rope end to the old gun’s wheel. 
He looked over for a second—no longer—but it 
was too dark to tell how far down the face of the 
thirty-foot wall his ragged contrivance hung. 

It was too dark as well to see whether the water 
rippled against the wall or not; but Sunni knew 
that the river was low. 

As a matter of fact he had only about five feet 
to drop, and he went very comfortably into a 
thick bed of wet sand. 

Nor was anything of his going known in 
Lalpore until daybreak, when one of the palace- 
sweepers found the end of a blue and gold turban 
flapping about the south balcony; and Moti, who 
went early to tell his dreams to Sunni, brought 
the Maharajah a parcel. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRANSFORMATION SCENE AT 
TUCKERSON’S. 


“Put’s”” log tavern, near the ford of Little 
Snake Creek, was the central point of a wild 
region thinly peopled by ranchmen and miners, 
and thickly by coyotes. Bones of departed bison 
lay bleaching on the bleak plains round about. 

‘*Put’s’’ consisted of a store, a bar, a bunk- 
room and a kitchen. It was the base of supplies 
for the scattered population, and the scene of 
their somewhat violent festivities. There was 
no other regular stopping-place between the 
mining camps far off under the snow-capped 
Silver Bow range and the “city’’ of Dowling, 
seventy miles away across the Little Snake. 

“Shorty”’ was one of the chief attractions at 
Put’s. Diminutiveness had been his profession 
for some years, but confinement in dime museums 
and side-shows had not agreed with him. The 
coldly curious eyes that stared at him al! day had 
seemed to follow him through the darkness and 
into his dreams. So, grown restless, he had 
given up the proud title of ‘Emperor of Lilliput,” 
and taken his turn as a spectator in the world. 

Glad to escape from crowded streets, he had 
travelled in wild places till his savings were 
spent, and then turned up ‘“broke’’ at Put’s. 
When he had been there a week Put, who loved 
what he called ‘*‘phenomenons,”’ had invited him 
to stay forever, and when a month had passed it 
was clear to the worthy host that Shorty was not 
a mere “phenomenon,” but in every way a man 
after his own heart. 

The men of the Little Snake region at first 
accorded 
strength yields to weakness; then the honor due 
to superior ability. For Shorty took to his new 
life with such a lively zest that it seemed as if 
the little frame that held his spirit had served to 
concentrate rather than restrain its powers. 


a bob-cat; his steady hand and quick eye soon 
became those of a dead shot; he could approach 
game when other men could not come within 
range; he learned to ride boldly, and the broncos 


obeyed him easily, for he had that rich, gentle.| 


voice a horse loves, and he was utterly fearless. 


him the compassionate respect that | 


| power of mimicry, inimitable dancing and ster- 
| ling good nature, made him friends every where. 

All the habitués of Put’s were agreed that, 
*“‘Barrin’ looks, thar wa'n't nothin’ small about 
Shorty.’’ One man, however, less through un- 
kind intent than from coarse stupidity, persistently 
hurt the little man’s feelings. y 

“Aint you skeered ter hev sech a big, savage- 
lookin’ critter around ?”’ he said to Put, with a 
roar of laughter, on first seeing Shorty. 

“Look at here, kid,’’ he went on, addressing 
the dwarf, ‘‘my little gal up th’ crick’s ben ‘lowin’ 
I'd orter git her a dorl ter play with; would ye 
like the sitervation ?’’ 

“To judge from the looks of your horse, 
friend,’’ said Shorty, “there aint not to say over- 
much to eat, even for a doll, up the creek; and I 
guess I’ll be obliged to refuse your kind offer on 
them grounds.” 

After this Tuckerson never saw Shorty without 
mocking him for his lack of inches, till the time 
came when the little man won a singular victory 
over his persecutor. 

Tuckerson, though 
one of the first settlers 
on the Little Snake, 
was not well known 
there. He sought no 
company, and his 
claim was too far 
out of every body’s 
way to be visited 
from mere 





Sunni’s hand trembled as he took 


curiosity. Yet there was some curiosity as to 
what he hoped to do with that claim. It had no 
pasturage, nor any minerals so far as the miners 
knew. 

Here Tuckerson, a widower, lived with his only 
child, a girl about twelve years of age, whom he 
generally left alone in the cabin when he was 
hunting, or when he came down to Put'’s to 
exchange hides, furs or game for groceries and 
cloth. In the cabin she was safe enough, for 
wild beasts will not attack a cabin, and they were 
the only ‘terrors’’ native to the region. 

Shorty learned to dread the sight of Tucker- 
| son, whose imagination had evolved one especial 
| joke which he often repeated. 
| ‘*Wal, Shorty,’’ he would say, ‘did ye make 
| 





out ter heat thet jack-rabbit I see ye wrastlin’ of 
| under th’ sage t’other day ? 
ye a powerful tussle.” 
| The words and tone rankled, though Shorty 


I see he was givin’ 


never let it appear that he was hurt. 

This joke was nearly three years old when a 
change became visible in Tuckerson. His visits 
to Put’s and to Dowling City became more and 
more frequent, and when he came there was an 
excited air about him, sometimes wildly gay, 
sometimes tense and stern. He drank more 
deeply than had been his wont, and it was 
observed by Put that he seldom brought hides 
and furs, but paid in gold-dust. 

“Them dust an’ nuggets may be th’ savin’s of 
a long life of frugal industry,” said Put one day, 
“but it du seem ez ef our friend up th’ crick hed 
struck a placer. Wha’s your idee, Shorty ?” 

*“°Taint no business of ourn, Put. Let’s not 
give Tuckerson away if he’s working a claim on 
the quiet." 

Nevertheless, the rumor got abroad, and the 
only persons who did not hear it were Tuckerson 


inhospitable cabin. 


advantage over the rest of mankind. 


more with 





remonstrances. 
Tuckerson went out. ‘Know what’s the matter 
of him, Shorty ?” 
‘He's struck it rich,’”’ said the little man. 
“Rich? You bet! I know what them eyes o’ 
| hisn an’ all thet importance means. 

















One day Tuckerson came galloping up, his face | 
wild with excitement, his speech breathless and | took them out of sight, Shorty was out, and in a 
| not very coherent, his manner full of a triumph- | few minutes more was spurring his little bronco 
|ant insolence, as if he had just acquired an | to its best speed. By riding fast over a short cut, 
| with the hills between himself and the robbers, he 
He ordered liquor, drank far too much, took | 
him to cheer his lonely way to| 
| Dowling, and left the bar laughing at Put’s | 
Constant exercise made him tough and wiry as | | about five o’clock in the afternoon. 
“See thet galoot?’’ the host remarked, as | Your’re th’ little feller down to Put’s, that paw 
| alwus used ter say I’d orter hev fer a dorl.”’ 


Ef he gits | There aint no danger round here—except it’s dyin’ 
Moreover, he was ingenious and handy with | down t’ Dowlin’ in thet state, he'll give away | of loneliness.’’ 


his secret, sure, an’ first thing he knows thet | 
claim o° hisn’ll git jumped!" 

Shorty went out. ‘‘O Tuckerson!’’ he shouted. 

“Why, hello, Shorty!’’ said Tuckerson, who 
was already in the saddle. ‘I seed thet jack- 
rabbit on th’ trail. He’s powerful sore whar ye 
kicked him last time ye fit. Haw! haw!” 

‘All right!’ said the little man, cheerily. | 
“But say—going to Dowling, Tuckerson ?”’ 

“Tha’s what I be—goin’ ter Dowlin’ ter hev a | 
little Chris’mus time all ter myself. Chris’mus | 
haint come vit, Shorty,—not fer most,—but mine 
showed up yestidy, an’ are come t’ stay, too.”” 

“It’s true, then,”’ thought Shorty. ‘He has 
struck ‘pay-dirt,’ and no mistake.’’ Then he 
said, “‘Are you leaving your little girl all by 
herself up the creek ?*’ 

“Now look at here, kid,’ said the other, 
laughing. ‘I hed it plumb in mind all ther way 
down ter arsk ye ef ye’d be so kind an’ conde- 
scendin’ ez ter go up ter my shanty an’ pertect 
th’ gal. Only th’ gophers en’ jacks en’ cotton- 
tails en’ mice en’ small birds up thar is terrible 

ferce en’ sassy. But you 
c’n go, ef you aint scared 
of’em. So’long, Shorty | 
—be keerfle en’ not fall 
inter no dog-holes en’ git 
lost !”’ 

Shorty watched him | 
till all that could be seen | 
of him was a cloud of | 
red dust far away toward | 
Dowling, and then went | 
into the tavern. 

‘“‘Pard,”’ said Put, who | 
had overheard the con- | 
versation, “ef I was you, 
I'd be tempted to plunk 
a hole in thet tongue- 
flourishin’ galoot.”’ 

“If you was me, Put, 
you’d be tempted to do | 
no such thing. You'd | 
take out your banjo and | 
do your ‘plunkin’’ on | 
that. just as I’m doing | 

now. You wouldn’t’ care | 

any more for his words 
than if they were so many 
homeopathic pills.”’ 
Nevertheless Shorty had | 
been hurt, and when he 
turned in that night he 

said to himself sadly: ‘I 
wish I could do that mana 
good turn someway, so that 
he could understand that 
I’m a human being, and quit 
picking at me.” 
it. On the next day but one | 

two strangers came over the | 
ford very early in the morning. Put attended to | 
their wants and left them, while he went to aid a| 
cow-boy who had shot an elk and wanted help to | 
bring it in. The landlord could depend on Shorty | 
to “‘run’’the hotel in his absence. 

At this hour the ex-king of Lilliput was asleep 
in a snuggery under the counter in the large | 
room that served as bar and store. He was | 
awakened by the voices of the two strangers, and | 
looking through a knot-hole, saw them for the | 
first time. 

He scanned them closely, for they were a | 
ruffianly-looking pair, not of the frontier type, | 
but with “city tough’ and ‘escaped jailbird’’ 
marked all over them. 

*“‘Snoozers from Dowling,”’ said Shorty to him- 
self as he listened. 

‘*We run up agin’ a good t’ing w’en we hit dat 
chump Tuckerson, hey Jim ?’’ said one. 

“Yer right we did. Mind how de cully talked | 
w’en he got full! You bet I pumped him good | 
an’ dry ’fore I was done wid him.”’ 

“Yer did so. An’ now we're right onter his 
claim an’ his little keg er gold, an’ I guess we can | 
make de little gurrl let on where he keeps der | 
stuff—see ?"” | 

The men discussed their plan, which was to | 
hide about Tuckerson’s till nightfall—since ‘de | 
gurrl”’ might reasonably be expected to shoot at | 
suspicious strangers—then to call out for help, | 
pretending to have lost their way and that one of 
them was disabled by an accident. 

They rose to go, and called for their host, but 
no one answered. 

‘He made us pay in advance,”’ said one, ‘‘an’ 
he aint got no more use fur us. We might swipe 
a lot o’ stuff right here.’’ 

“No, no! Don't touch nothin’ here, cully, 
don’t git no one after us. We'll make a haul up 








himself and the lonely little girl in his remote, | on Tuckerson’s clair that’ll last us half our lives 
| if all that fool told us was true.” 


As soon as their way, bending round a bluff, 


meant to reach Tuckerson’s first. 

“Who be you?’’ asked Tuckerson’s girl as 
Shorty rode up to the door of the little cabin, 
“Oh, [ know! 


‘“‘Never mind that now, I’ve hurried here to tell 
you of some danger you’re in.” 


“Danger!”’ said the girl. “G’ way, child. 
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‘*You just listen to me,"’ said Shorty, and told 
her all about the coming strangers. 

He disclosed his plan to her, too, succeeded in 
convincing her that he was man enough to carry 
it out, and finally induced her to promise to lie 
still in the attic, with her father’s small pailful of 


| gold-dust and his gun beside her. 


“If I don’t fix ’em down-stairs, you can, if 


| they try to get up the ladder,’ said Shorty. 


‘You'll have the dust and your weapon, anyhow, 
and at worst you'll be just as safe to let me figger 
in the first act. I’ll let on you’ve cleared out—I 
guess I can do that without no lyin’.”’ 

After the girl had put some eatables and a black 
bottle on the table, she took her place in the rude 
attic, which was floored with boards so loosely 
set that she would be able to see the promised 
proceedings below. Shorty then went to a bit of 
looking-glass, and standing before it, muffled his 
head in a scarf that she had given him. Next he 
took off his boots. Finally he lay down on 
some hay in a box about four feet long, covered 
himself with blankets, and waited till the crimson 
sunset faded into twilight. Then he puta light 
in the window and went comfortably to bed again. 

“You're foolin’ me,’’ said the girl, in a loud 
whisper. 

“They’re a little longer on the road than I 
expected,’’ said Shorty, ‘‘but they’ll get here all 
the same. Best not move, anyhow.” 

“Oh, I hear something now,”’ cried the girl. 

‘*Yes—that’s them,’’ said Shorty. ‘Now mind, 


not a move, not a laugh, not a whisper. You 
aint scared, are you ?”’ 
“T guess I would be if you wasn’t here,’’ she 


said. 

The two thieves had hidden in the cotton-woods 
till nightfall. Now they were yelling for help. 
Having called in vain for ten minutes one of them 
went to the cabin. 

“Say—my mate’s out here wid his leg broke; 
will ye come out an’ help him ?”’ 

No answer. He knocked. 

“Tum in,”’ said a childish voice. Coming in, 
the ruffian saw a little much-muffled figure in a 
little bed in a corner. 

‘‘Hello, bubby,”’ said he. ‘‘Where’s yer folks ?”’ 

‘Popper aint home,”’ said the supposed infant, 
‘an’ Sally she’s gone, and I so ‘fraid, 00! oo!" 

‘“‘Well, no use you crying. Shut your mouth 
right off,’ said the thief going to the door. ‘Hi! 
Come in here, Jimmy!’ he called. ‘Thar aint 
no one here but a four-year-old brat in its bed.’ 

Jim came in and gloated over the food on the 
table. 

“Guess we c’n work better with grub in us,” 
he said. ‘We deserve it, after our long ride; 
see ?"" 

They sat down and fell to, disregarding the 
‘four-year-old’ till their hunger was nearly 
satisfied. 

“Say, bubby, where does popper keep his gold ?” 
said Jim. 

“Some in his teefs, an’ some in a tin pail,” 
whimpered ‘“‘*bubby.” 

‘Now, we don’t take no foolin’,’ 


, 


said one. 


| **W’en we git t’rough here you’re goin’ to show 


us where that gold is kep’. See? If you don’t— 
gr-r-r—we’ll eat vou alive.” 

*I—I'll show you, sir—oh, I wish my popper 
was home!”’ 

‘Your popper sent us up—we’ll make ail right 
wid him.”’ 

They laughed and went on eating and drinking, 
till Jim chanced to look over at the little bed. He 
gave a startled exclamation, and threw his arm 
over his comrade’s shoulder. 

“Look !’’ said he, in a whisper. 
what I see ?”’ 

There standing by the box was—not a child, 
but a little man with a big revolver, cocked and 
aimed, in each hand. His head was craned 
forward, his face was twisted into an expression 
of terrible malignity, his eves flashed, his stubby 
red beard literally bristled, and his voice rolled 
out deep and strong: ’ 

‘When you play tricks on a drunken man and 
learn his secret; when you go to rob a defenceless 
girl in a lonely place; when you threaten a little 
child in his bed, it’s well to think who’s watchin’ 
you through it all!” 

The solemnity with which these words were 
spoken, the evident knowledge of their doings and 
plans, the tiny stature and distorted face of the 
speaker, thrilled the desperadoes with a fear that 
no bad conscience can bear, and they sat as if 
paralyzed. 

“Throw down your knives and guns. Off 
with ’em!”’ 

They obeyed. ‘Now we’ll set here till some 
one comes. If you move, I plunk you!”’ 

*“An’ I'll plunk ye, too!” cried Tuckerson’s 
daughter, unable to conceal her excitement longer, 
and now appearing at the head of the ladder with 
a double-barrelled gun. 

Sally was sleeping comfortably next morning, 
when her father came home. The thieves were not, 
for their arms were tightly bound behind them with 
pieces of clothes-line, their legs were tied tightly 
together, and the clothes-line, passing back of the 
bench on which they sat, held their heels up and 
their hands down. They could keep their balance 
only by leaning forward against the table, and the 
position was anything but comfortable. 

The ex-emperor of Lilliput had deftly done this 
job while Sally stood over the pair with her gun 
and an eye that showed she would use it if they 
resisted. And now, in the early morning, Shorty 
was still on guard, alert and watchful. He had 


*Do you see 
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not thought it would be judicious to trust the 
rogues to cords alone. 

That afternoon they were taken to Dowling to 
be delivered to the authorities. But before they 
went Tuckerson was moved to speak his admira- 
tion for the’ex-emperor of Lilliput: 

“Shorty,” said he, ‘“‘you’re a long way bigger 
man than I be. 
real bigness of a man don’t depend on his heft!” 

Francis DANA. 
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ALWAYS JOYOUS. 


Shall the harvest lament for the seed-time, 
The bud be less blithe than the leaf? 

Is there joy when the plow breaks the furrow, 
And none when the hand binds the sheaf ’ 


Bazar. — Margaret E. Sangster. 
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IN THE OKEFENOKEE. 
In Six Chapters.—Chapter II. 


Lost in the Swamp. 


“Stay here all night!” cried Charley, gazing 
around the gloomy swamp through starting tears. 
“I said we ought to turn back before.” 

“Yes, it was all.my fault,” said Joe. 
can’t be helped now.” 

“Do you think the panthers will smell us and— 
and—come?” asked Charley in a whisper. 

“Don’t be foolish. We aren’t far enough in for 
that,” answered Joe, stoutly, although 
the last part of his speech sounded a 
little weak, as if he had misgivings. He 
had never spent a night in the swamp, 
and the prospect of it now was little short 
of terrifying. But he said, resolutely, 
“It’s no use to think of finding our way 
home to-night, and we had better hunt a 
place to camp right away.” 

It was fast growing dark. After a 
hurried search the boys selected a little 
open spot which was comparatively dry, 
and covered with dead grass. Within 
two or three feet stood a large black- 
gum tree which, Joe reflected, could be 
climbed easily in an emergency. 

Close at hand was abundance of hem- 
leaf and fruitless huckleberry bushes. 
The tops of these could be broken and 
piled where the boys expected to sleep, 
and the couch thus prepared, though not 
likely to suggest down, would at least 
protect them from the damp ground. 

Joe began next to collect fuel, as he 
should have done at first. They had 
scarcely begun to do this when it became 
so dark that no object more than three 
feet distant could be distinctly seen. 
Dry wood appeared to be very scarce. 
They had not as yet secured even a good 
torch, and Joe wasted more than half the 
few old and broken matches found in his 
pockets in an anxious search for a piece 
of “lightwood.” 

Even then he did not find what he 
wanted, and began to consider giving up the fire. 
It certainly would not do to be left without a 
match. Who could tell when they would find their 
way out of the swamp? 

Perhaps, after all, it might be better to pass the 
night without a fire, unless they could have a very 
large one. A small blaze could hardly frighten, 
and might attract wild animals. 

Joe struck one more match with no better result, 
and then gave up in despair. They now applied 
themselves to breaking and piling the brush, and 
presently lay down upon the pile. 

Although in the swamp the darkness was dense, 
it was a clear night, and an occasional star could 
be seen through the foliage. After silently reciting 
their prayers, the boys lay close together, occasion- 


“But it 


ally speaking in whispers and looking wearily up | 


at the stars. At every sound in the forest, at every 
freshening of the night breeze in the leaves, they 
would start and listen, trembling. 

Although the month was February, it was a 
balmy spring night. But the boys were without 
covering; their feet and legs were wet, and they 
soon began to feel cold. 

Presently Joe rose and broke more of the huckle- 
berry tops; then making Charley rise, too, he 
scooped out a hollow in the enlarged pile. They 
lay down within it, covered themselves up to their 
ears, and felt warmer. 

Nothing disturbed them for a long while except 
an owl which lighted in the black-gum, and repeat- 


edly demanded to know, “ Who-who-who-all?” as | 


Charley declared. But after it flew to a distant 
perch al) was quiet except for the occasional rus- 
tling of the branches, and at last the weary boys 
fell asleep. 

Some hours later Joe was awakened by feeling 
Charley move and hearing his voice close to his 
ear: 

“Joe, Joe, wake up! I heard something!” 

Joe was wide-awake in a moment. Listening 
intently, he heard a stealthy footfall; then another 
and another, circling round the camp. The sounds 


could hardly have come from more than thirty | 


feet away. 

“Let’s climb that tree!” proposed Charley, excit- 
edly. “It may be a panther!” 

A twig snapped under the foot of the prowling 
animal, and terror seized the boys. Grasping 
his gun and ammunition, Joe leaped to his feet 
and bounded to the tree, Charley close at his 
heels. Every moment they expected a panther to 
spring. 

Joe held back and let Charley go up the tree first, 
helping him until 
branches. Then, having passed up his gun, the 
elder boy climbed nimbly into the tree. 

Lodged in the branches of the black-gum some 
twenty feet from the ground, they listened intently, 
but heard no further sound. The marauder 
Appeared to have been frightened in turn, and had 
cither retreated or had squatted and was remaining 
quiet. 

An hour passed, and still there was no sign. 
Arranging themselves as comfortably as possible 


I begin’ to ketch the idee thet the | 


he could grasp the lower | 





among the spreading branches near the tree’s main| Next day they went on, after making a poor | that they were, probably, farther away from help 
stem, the boys began to forget their situation and | breakfast by picking the bones of the duck. Toward | than ever. 


to doze. 


noon they were confronted by a seemingly impen.- | 


Awakening with a start some time later, Joe | etrable jungle. 


caught a glimpse of two gleaming eyes beneath the 
| tree. 
Charley, who also began to stir: 

“Do you see him? Do you see his eyes?” 

But Joe had scarcely opened his mouth when a 
| low, gutteral grow! advised him that he had seen 
aright. Raising his gun, he tremblingly pointed it 
| downward, and as soon as he saw the eyes again 
| aimed at them hastily and fired. 

The gun’s report was followed by a how] of pain, 
and then, during some moments, they could hear 
the wounded animal beating a frantic retreat 
| through the neighboring underbrush. The boys 

were well satisfied to find that the scattering duck- 
shot, even if they did not kill, would wound and 
| drive away this panther, bear, wildcat, or whatever 
| it was. 
| Joe remarked cheerfully that it was a great thing 


to have a gun, and both boys felt more comfortable 





| . 
| after this, although they dared not descend from | 
| jungle consisted chiefly of smaller trees, shrubs 


the tree. 
| An hour later the day began to break, but the 
| sun was well up before the boys left their perch. 
| Joe had had plenty of time to think what was 
| best to do. 
“Charley,” said he, “‘we’ll go back on our tracks 


| 
| 


| 


to the lake, go all around it carefully, make sure of | 


the right path, and start off toward home. 
have good luck, we’ll get there by dinner-time. 


If we | 


“We'll have to turn back now,” said Charley, 


Making sure of his gun, he whispered to dolefully. 


“No, let’s go right ahead,” proposed Joe. “We'll 
have to travel slowly, but I know we can get through 
it, and maybe when we do get through we’ll be out 
of the swamp. I’ve seen just such places on the 
edge of the swamp from the outside. I think the 
swamp has a thick rim just like this round a great 
deal of it.” 

“Let’s get some fat lightwood splinters for kin- 
dling-wood,” said Charley, ‘because we may be in 
that thick place all night, and can’t starta fire. It’s 
low and wet down in there.” 

They found some good lightwood, and Charley 
carried the bundle of splinters in addition to the 
hatchet, as Joe led the way with the gun. 

The jungle evidently covered thousands of acres, 
and was for the most part so dense as to be pene 
trable only where wild animals had made their 
trails. There were some large forest trees, but the 


and vines. 

Among these was the “bamboo brier,” a vine 
sometimes an inch thick, armed with thorns which 
pierce like knives, and which occasionally forms 
an impassable wall ten feet in height. Besides all 
this, the ground was wet and boggy, for the most 
part indeed covered with water varying from two 


inches to two feet deep. The boys were very 


Charley felt very hungry and much encouraged | sorry they had gone into this jungle. 


| at the same time. He espied the hatchet near their 


“it was half-full 


bed of leafy boughs, and picked it up. 
observed that the ground was covered with 
feathers, with here and there a few fragmeuts of 
| small bones, and recollected the duck which Joe 
| had shot. 

Evidently the animal which had visited them in 
the night had enjoyed a feast at their expense. 

“It may have been only a mink,” said Joe, almost 
disposed to laugh. But he added, “I think it must 
have been at least a wildcat, though.” 

“It scared us just as much, anyhow,” 
Charley. 

Full of hope, they cheerfully started off on the 
| backward trail. For the first half-mile it led over 
soft, boggy earth, where the tracks were easily 
seen; but by and by they reached a tract of several 


said 


the ground was firm and thickly covered with 
wire-grass. 

Here the trail was soon lost. They spent some 
time in a vain attempt to find it, and at last went 
on in what seemed the right general direction, 
hoping to pick up the trail. 





espied a sheet of water ahead of them. 
“There’s the lake!” they shouted together. 
on reaching its shores they found that it was not 
the lake near home, but another much like it. 
It was now plain enough that they were seriously 


the Okefenokee, and ignorant which way to turn. 
They were in despair. Poor Joe had forgotten his 
great plan of seeking out the deserters, and now 
thought only of finding the way home. 

He was not so disheartened, however, as to 
neglect a chance which offered for a shot at some 
ducks, and was for a few minutes highly elated on 
discovering that he had killed two, and that they 
were within reach. 
both boys were terribly hungry. 

They soon halted, therefore, at a little stream 
which ran into the marshy lake, built a fire, and 
| prepared one of the ducks for food. The novel 
| experiment of cutting thin slices from the bird, 
| suspending them from the points of long sticks and 
| 
| 





holding them close to the flames, absorbed their 

| attention for along while. The duck was delicious, 
and satisfied their hunger. The other duck they 
cleaned and took with them. 


They then | 


They did not find it, but about an hour later they 


Often they had to bring the hatchet into use | 





of water.” 


before they could move forward even a step; and 
their progress was so slow that, from about eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon until sundown, they trav 
elled hardly two miles. As the sun declined, they 
kept on, though they were hungry and faint. 

Realizing at last that scarcely more than half an 
hour of daylight was left them, the boys halted, in 
a place where the jungle was less dense than usual, 
to make some preparations for the night. But the 
water was above their ankles where they stood. 

On the way Joe had shot a duck. There was no 
chance to cook it. But the hungry boys partially 
appeased their appetites by some of its raw flesh, 
cut from its breast. 

The boys had often heard how belated Okefeno. | 
kee hunters had been compelled to build sleeping | 


acres dotted with clumps of palmetto-trees, where bowers whereon to pass the night. This they set 


about doing. 

Selecting two saplings about eight feet apart, 
they cut into them with the hatchet at a point about 
three feet above the water until they toppled and 
fell over in the same direction. These saplings, | 
being young and green, did not entirely separate 
from their stumps; and therefore, while slanting | 


| gradually down to the water, offered a support to 


But | 


lost, being several miles within the border line of | 


It was now near noon, and | 


“The thing for us to do, Charley,” said Joe, as | 


they rose, a little more cheerful, to move on, “is to 

keep pushing ahead where the swamp seems open. 
| Maybe we’ll find our way out after awhile.” 

They went on this way several miles during the 
afternoon, but at sundown they knew no better 
where they were. They must stay in the swamp 
| another night. They halted to select a favorable 
| spot and collect a large pile of firewood. 

They cooked and ate the second duck. 
| they took as much of the swamp water as they 
| dared. 
from the 


first. Arranging midway between the 


They built a second fire some twenty feet | 


the smaller poles and brush with which the boys | 
bridged across from one to the other. | 

The resting-place thus secured was extremely 
uncomfortable, but was better than spending the 
night in a tree—the only other recourse open to 
them. 

As they rested there, scarcely daring to speak 
above a whisper, they were thankful for one thing 
—that it was yet too early in spring for moccasins 
and other reptiles to be abroad. This thought was 
only as a bright ray in gloom, however. 

Lying on an uncomfortable pile of boughs three 
feet above the stagnant water, in hunger and 
darkness, without the hope of finding the way 
home, their distress of mind and body was ter. 
rible. Charley broke down and sobbed himself to 
sleep. 

Joe made a manful effort to say comforting words, 
reminding his small brother how often their father 
had told them that all things were for the best in 
some way; and that the Divine Providence never 
forgot them. But it was difficult to take comfort 
from these reflections at such a time, and Joe 
himself was sorely depressed. Fatigue overcame | 
him, however, and by the time Charley’s sobs were 
stilled he, too, was asleep. 

If there was any tramping of wild animals about | 





| their camp that night, the boys did not hear it. At 


For drink, | 


an early hour of the morning they were awake and 
preparing to push forward, with what remaining 
strength they had. 

About nine o’clock, to their great delight, they 
emerged from the jungle and ascended the slope of 
an open pine ridge, upon which, at a distance of 
some three or four hundred yards apart, they noted 
three Indian mounds about fifteen feet in height. | 

Joe now believed that they were out of the | 


two a bed of collected moss, leaves and grass, they | swamp; but a two-hours’ tramp was suflicient to 


passed a quiet and fairly comfortable night, with 
out alarms. 


convince him that they were merely on an island | 


| about three miles long by one mile in breadth, and 


| that 


In his tramp Joe shot two partridges; and pres 
ently he made a discovery which fresh 
hope. At the farther end of the island, where a 
dense “hummock” sloped down and joined with the 
swamp, which here took the flooded 
forest, they found a boat—a small bateau scarcely 
capable of floating three persons. Evidently it had 
been lying idle for some time. 

It was half-full of water, but when this was 
bailed out it showed no serious leaks and carried 
the two boys safely. 

“That must lead out to a lake,” said Joe, indicat 
ing the narrow boat-road which could be clearly 
winding away flooded 
“And once on that lake, we may find our way out 
of the swamp! 

Halting only to build a fire and broil and eat the 
partridges, they got aboard the boat with all their 
The boat-road had 
evidently been a good deal travelled, and it was not 
very difficult to make headway. 

As Joe had surmised, it led after a few hundred 
yards into a lake—a long, narrow sheet of water 
At its farther 
end the boat-road began again, and wound on its 
before through the endless 
flooded forest. 


brought 


form of a 


seen through the forest. 


Anyhow we may meet somebody.” 


belongings and paddled away. 


which was in reality a “dead” river 


way as seemingly 

Along here the boys suddenly caught sight of a 
large animal swimming across their path some fifty 
yards ahead. Gazing at it in breathless astonish 
ment they quite forgot the gun until it was too late 
to shoot. 

Charley feared it was a panther, but Joe said it 
was probably a wild cat. As they neared 
the spot, he stood up, gun in hand, but 
had landed in the 
jungle and no sign of it could be seen. 


the hurrying beast 

A mile or two further on they emerged 
from the flooded swamp upon an exten- 
sive open marsh filled with long rushes 
and and dotted with small 
islands and clumps of trees, hung with 
long, gray drifts of Spanish moss. As 
far as the could reach, straight 
ahead, to the right or to the left, nothing 
else was to be seen. 

Here the boys paddled for hours, im 
agining that pursuing the 
same general course, but in reality wan 
dering variously in the 
rounding many little islands. 

At last they saw far ahead the tops of 
some tall pines, and gradually worked 
their way toward them, surmising that 
they stood either upon a large island or 
the mainland. 

As they approached within half a mile, 
a shallow marsh, free of clumps of trees 
or little islands, opened them. 
In the shallower water here the rushes 
and water-mosses seemed to thicken 
steadily as they neared the shore, and it 
became more and more difficult to force 
the bateau through or over them, although 
the boys followed the windings of a 
clearly-defined boat-trail. 

Finally, within three hundred 
yards of the shore, or the wall of woods 

indicating an island, they were compelled to step 
out and drag the boat after them, sinking now to 
the knee, now to the waist, in slimy moss, mud 
and water. 

Entering the border of trees, they pushed 
forward, still in water knee-deep, for about a 
hundred yards before they reached a landing-place 
where two boats, somewhat larger than their own, 
were moored. 

“There’s somebody here sure,” 
about hopefully. 


“bonnets, 


eye 


they were 


confusion of 


before 


some 


said Joe, looking 
LOUIS PENDLETON. 
(To be continued.) 
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A HERMIT OF THE SANDS. 


Wandering in sandy places in the country, an 
observant person not infrequently notices circular 
holes in the ground, often large enough to infert a 
finger, as if a smooth, round cane had been thrust 
into the soil and very carefully withdrawn. 

Probe these carefully with a stem of timothy- 
grass so as not to disturb the walls, and they will 
often be found almost a foot deep, and always 
nearly vertical. 


Just before reaching the bottom 
your probe will probably be seized so vigorous!) 
you 


will distinctly “feel a bite” at your 





end; and though, by teasing, you may entice the 
inhabitant half-way or more up the tube, no 
amount of patience on your part will bring him 
within sight. 

These holes are so common on the sandy island 
of Nantucket, where I was spending a summer, as 
to arouse my curiosity as to what sort of spider 
inhabited them, for spider I thought it must be. So 
one September morning I started out, armed with 
an old hoe and a brass shoe-horn, the latter a most 
serviceable tool, to a point on the sand dunes where 
I had noticed an unusual number of holes. 

With the hoe I dug a pit two or three inches 


away from the tube I had selected and deeper than 


it, and then with the shoe-horn scraped away the 
sand on the side toward the tube until the latter 
was exposed down its whole face. 

At this first experiment I unearthed at the 
bottom of the tube a huge, fat spider, guarding a 
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silken ball of eggs nearly as large as itself. The 
mystery was solved, but I was not a little sur- 
prised at the size of my captive. Its body was 
nearly an inch long, while with its legs it would 
cover a circle having a diameter of two and a half | 
inches. 
Since then I have examined in the same way a | 
great many of these tubes and found hundreds of | 
them in many different places. The spiders seem to | 
prefer flat spots, with little vegetation immediately | 
about them, wherein to burrow. The holes are | 
always cylindrical, perfectly simple and very | 
nearly if not quite vertical. They are narrowest | 
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just below the mouth and gradually widen below 
until, at the bottom, they are nearly twice as 
ample as above. 

They are lined throughout with silk, to keep the 
particles on the walls from falling in when the 
spider clambers up and down; but this lining is | 
knit so thinly that the silk can be seen only by 
examination with a glass. All the sand that is 
excavated is carried out and scattered by the 
architect at such a distance that no heap of any 
sort is discoverable near the entrance, though the 
edge of this is often protected by interweaving 
with the silk little sticks and straws. 

In certain places, but for what cause is not clear, 
a raised parapet of crossed sticks continues the 
burrow half an inch or more above the surface of 
the ground. Perhaps the sand at such points is 
so loose as to cause trouble if not thus guarded. 

There is no cap to these tubes, as in the case of 
the “‘trap-door”’ spiders, but they are completely | 
open to the sky, and the spider lives solitary at 
the very bottom of his tube awaiting the chance | 
perhaps of some pitfall, or else retiring to his 
deep lair from a foraging expedition laden with 
prey. 

Sometimes, at least, the spider brings prey 
home, if one may judge by what is found at the 
bottom of a tube, buried in the cellar of the 
inhabitant. For though the nest is clean through- 
out and only a spider may be seen at the bottom, 
the sand beneath the floor is mixed with various 
remains of insects buried therein by their 
destroyer; and this gives us an indication of 
what it preys upon. 

Here I have found the shards and skins of 
various beetles—including some of large size, like 
a burying beetle or a June-bug—grasshoppers | 
and flies, ground beetles and sand wasps; and in 
one the old skin of the proprietor himself, show- 
ing where he disposed of his cast-off clothing. 

These remains are always buried in the sand, 
never lying loose upon the floor of the pit, and are 
of such a character as to lead us to presume that 
they were captured by day and not by night. 

In further proof that these spiders leave their 
holes by day,—though I never caught them wan- 
dering,—I once saw one come to the top of his 
burrow while I was digging out his neighbor, 
less than a foot distant. He evidently wished to 
know what the disturbance meant, and remained 
crouching at the mouth of his burrow so that the 
front of his head and the ends of his legs were 
just visible. There he remained motionless, 
glaring at the intruder. 

In one burrow I dug out a female whose young, 
about twenty of them, had recently hatched ; and 
a lively scene it was, for the diminutive creatures 
were scampering all over her body, mostly clinging 
to the abdomen, but also running up and down 
her long legs, over her face, and everywhere. 

I kept the family in confinement for a while in 
a glass vessel, and then the young often wandered 
away from the mother and returned again at 
their pleasure; but I could not frighten them 
into running to her for protection, though I tried 
my best. They went back when they themselves 
chose, and not before. 

It is plain that the young early desert their | 
mother altogether, and set up solitary homes for | 
themselves; for these little fellows were hardly | 
larger than the eggs from which they were 
hatched, and I have several times found in minute | 
tubes in the same sand a spider no larger than | 
those still remaining on the mother’s back. Such | 
burrows are naturally hard to find. 

The mother of the family I had in confinement | 
would capture and suck out the juices of an | 
unlimited number of house flies. These were) 
put into her enclosure alive, and were always | 
caught by a rapid movement of the front legs, 
and thrust in between the jaws. 

There they were squeezed until the juices could | 
be seen to ooze out, turned over and over, squeezed 
again and again, and the carcass finally dropped. 

To see what the creature would do if an insect | 
came in her way while she was feeding, I put | 
other flies into the enclosure, after she had been | 
sucking one for twenty minutes. In an instant | 
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she was on the alert, raising herself partially 
upon her legs, and placing the front pair in posi- 
tion. At the first opportunity another fly was 
seized and stowed away beside the first; a third 
and a fourth were shortly added, and the whole 
rolled over and over for fresh squeezes for an 
hour or more. 

When these were dropped, I offered her some 
more. Although her appetite must have been 
appeased, she seized them with the same avidity, 
attacking them much as if she were possessed of 
some venomous spite against them, all astir if she | 
missed one, and never tiring of fresh prey. Again | 

she enfolded | 
four carcasses 
in her capaci- | 
ous jaws; but | 
failed to holda 
fifth. She was 
forced to drop 
one, and did 
not seek to re- 
cover it. 

She squeezed them only a short time— | 
showing that she was not very hungry— | 
and dropped them. Then the young ones | 
ran down their mother’s legs, and after 
foraging for a time, found the dropped | 
flies. Whether they were attracted by the | 
odor of food, or some signal had been given 
by the mother, I cannot say; but they had 

been remaining quiet, almost immovable, upon 

her back for nearly twenty-four hours, and only 
now left her protection. 

After this they roamed and returned at will, 
and without concert. 

Once I saw the mother with a freshly caught fly 
in her jaws, while one of the little ones was seated 
upon the lower end of the fly sharing in the meal. 

SamvueL H. ScupperR. 
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HOPE. 
There is a star whose kindly glow 
They best who live in shadows know. 
Thanks to its light they cease to grope: 
Life is its heaven—the star is Hope. 
JOHN J. & BECKET. 
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UTAH TO BE A STATE. 
Congress has lately passed, and the President | 
has approved, a bill “to admit Utah into the | 
Union on an equal footing with the original | 
states.”’ 
Although this is the language of the title, the | 
act is what is known as an ‘‘enabling act.”” That 
is, itenables the people of the territory to take | 
the steps for the formation and adoption of a| 
constitution; and when this has been accom- | 
plished, the admission of the new state will be 
consummated by a proclamation by the President. | 
Moreover, while Utah will indeed join the | 
union of states on terms which are to all intents 
and purposes equal, she will do so nevertheless 
upon a condition which has never been before 
imposed, because it has never been necessary, in 
the case of any other new state. 

The act requires that the constitution to be 
framed shall forever prohibit polygamous or 
plural marriages within the state. 

This restriction was made necessary by the 
history of Utah, in which the practice of ‘‘plural 
marriages’’ was introduced as long ago as the 
first settlement at Great Salt Lake, in 1848, as a 
feature of the Mormon church, to which the 
majority of the inhabitants of the territory be- 
longed and still belong. 

Polygamy, though practised by but a few per- 
sons, was tolerated in the territory until it was 
stamped out by acts of Congress passed in 1882 
and 1887. The first of these acts assumed for the 
national government complete authority over the 
territory by first declaring all elective territorial 
offices vacant, and then making such restrictions 
in the suffrage that it was practically impossible 
to choose to those offices any persons who winked 
at the practice of polygamy. 

The second act increased the penalties for 
polygamous marriages, and introduced a system 
of registration which makes it impossible to 
solemnize such marriages without wilfully violat- 
ing the law. 

In the debate on the Utah admission, the dele- 
gate from the territory consented to the clause in 
the act which requires the prohibition of polyg- 
amy. He gave his consent to this avowedly to 
show that the people of his territory have aban- 
doned the infamous ‘institution,’ and regard it 
as dead forever. 

Utah cannot be formally admitted to the Union 
and entitled to full representation in Congress for 
more than a year to come. Delegates to the 
constitutional convention are to be chosen next 
November; the convention is to meet in March, 
and in November, 1895, the people will vote on 
the question of adopting the constitution. Conse- 
quently senators cannot be chosen and take their 
seats before January, 1896; and the new star 
will not be added to the flag until the Fourth of 
July in the same year. 

Utah has been kept out of the Union, for the 
which has been stated, long after the 
period in its growth when most other territories 
have been admitted to statehood; but the delay 
brings her into the Union in an exceptionally 
strong position in respect to population and 
wealth. 

Her population at the present time is about two | 
hundred and fifty thousand, which is larger than | 








| ment itself. 


the population of any one of six of the existing 
states, and larger than the added population of 
three of them. Her area is nearly twice as great 
as that of New York State. She has abundance 
of good land readily made productive by irriga- 
tion, and her mineral resources are very great. 

Her people are industrious and thrifty. They 
have many good schools and colleges. Her pro- 
portion of foreign-born population is smaller than 
that in twelve of the existing states, including 
New York and Massachusetts. 

Utah has long been fitted for statehood in every 
material respect. She has not been admitted 
even now, however, without the assertion of the 
right of Congress, representing the people of the 
whole country, to insist that the extirpation of 
the barbarous, un-American and un-Christian 
institution of polygamy shall be made definite 
and permanent by the people of Utah themselves. 
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GENTIANS. 
Dear, may the memory of these calm blue eyes, 
That look to Heaven from a thousand hills, 
Still shine to make our own as pure and wise 
And trustful, in the time of mortal ills; 
Still holding, when the mists of autumn rise, 
The constant light of azure summer skies. 
EupoRA 8. BUMSTEAD. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILWAYS. 


When the Constitution gave to Congress the 
exclusive power of regulating commerce between 
the states, the stage-coach, the road-wagon and 
water-craft were the only vehicles used in carrying 
on traffic between the citizens of one state and 
those of another. 

Many years after railways had replaced the 
stage-coach the government began its first asser- 
tion of authority over these steam highways. 
That assumption of authority was made necessary 
by the wide development of the railway postal 
service, and also by the use of some of the rail- 
ways as military highways. These were roads 
which had received land grants and ‘other govern- 
ment aid. 

Our national history is full of examples of the 
extension of the power of the general government 
in ways which the framers of the Constitution 
could not have foreseen. Robert Fulton’s assump- 
tion of the monopoly of the Hudson river for his 
steamboats was followed by the decision of the 
Supreme Court‘of the United States giving to the 
government exclusive control of all navigable 
waters. Thus it was that our great rivers and 
lakes became free water-highways subject only to 
the laws of the United States. 

The refusal of a commercial traveller to pay a 
license demanded by the authorities of one of the 
southern cities brought forth, after long litigation, 
an opinion from the Supreme Court which put an 
end to all attempts by the citizens of one state to 
make discriminating taxes against those of another 
state. 

In many other cases decided by the Supreme 
Court the authority of the nation has been seem- 
ingly enlarged, although the judges have fre- 
quently asserted that there is no power in the 
courts to enlarge the powers of the government. 
The Supreme Court can only determine with 
precision those powers. 

It is under decisions of the United States judges 
that the government has recently asserted its 
authority to call out Federal troops, thereby to 
prevent interruptions to the commerce between 
the states which is carried on mainly by the 
railway companies. 

Of course the powers of the Constitution could 
have had no specific purpose of giving the govern- 
ment such authority, since the first steam railway 
was not operated in the United States until nearly 
forty years after the Constitution was adopted. 
But the authority is a necessary one for the 
supreme government to exercise in the interest 
of the people, and it is inferred logically from the 
language of the Constitution. 

The assertion of a right to control railways, 
which was the justification of the interstate 
commerce act, carries with it the idea that such 
lines of communication are essential to the public 
convenience, and therefore implies a duty to 
protect the roads themselves, if not the corpora- 
tions which own them. 

Hence the intimation by the President is well 
sustained, that those who so obstruct railways as 
to paralyze commerce between the states, are 
public enemies. And the short name of the 
offence of citizens who become public enemies, is 
treason. » 

Measures are now proposed in Congress and in 
the public prints which, if they should become 
law, will more firmly clinch the grasp of Federal 
authority upon the interstate railways. ‘Therefore 
those who believe that the day is not far off when 
the government will assume complete control of 
the railway system of the country have some 
reason for their opinion. 

On the other hand, very many citizens would 
look upon such assumption of control, however 
constitutional, as an experiment or even necessity 
which should give rise to much anxiety. 

The central authority now has control over 
more than a hundred thousand employés in the 
civil service. To increase that number by adding 
nearly a million servants might correct evils in 
railway management at the expense of the govern- 
Moreover if the government took 
charge of the railways it would hereby be com- 
pelled to bring the telegraph and express service 
under its control. 








That is a consummation which some men 
earnestly desire, but it is also one to which many 
far-seeing men look forward with sincere and deep 
solicitude. 
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THE MISSING LETTER. 


In an important litigation the pivot upon which 
the evidence turned was a missing letter. A trans- 
action, for which responsibility was disclaimed by 
one party in action, was based upon authority 
given in that letter to a business house. 

The senior member of the firm was compelled on 
cross-examination to admit that he had no recollec- 
tion of the letter. His son was the only witness 
who positively recalled it. When cross-examined, 
he declared that he had shown it to his father and 
talked with him about it. The court was amused 
by this conflict between father and son. 

Then the witness added another detail which 
proved fatal to his credibility. He declared that 
the missing letter by the blurred ink bore evidence 
of having been copied by letter-press. Opposing 
counsel offered explicit denials from the alleged 
author of the letter that he had written anything of 
the kind, and produced his letter-press books to 
show that no copy had been made, and that no 
pages were missing. 

The case went agaiust the firm. The young man 
left the court with the uncomfortable feeling that 
everybody was convinced that he had committed 
perjury. 

“If was right,” he said to his father, “even if I 
contradicted your testimony. I saw the letter, and 
it had been copied by letter-press.”’ 

Ilis father shook his head dubiously, but agreed 
to have the books and papers of the firm overhauled 
and a thorough search made for the letter. Every 
pigeon-hole was ransacked. The files of corre- 
spondence for thirty years were examined in vain. 

As a last resort, all the old ledgers, from the 
establishment of the business, were looked over 
page by page. Between the leaves of one of them 
the missing letter was found. It had been copied 
by letter-press. 

“I remember it now perfectly,” said the father 
to his son. “I was preoccupied with another matter 
when you handed the letter to me, and it made no 
impression upon me. I had sent for the ledger to 
look over an old account, and I must have used the 
letter mechanically as a book-mark, and then have 
forgotten all about it.” 

When the letter was produced it involved a 
reversal of the previous verdict. The case was 
compromised after the author of the letter had 
admitted that he had written it, but had not copied 
it in his regular letter-press book, and that his 
subsequent denials had been based upon his know!l- 
edge of the fact that his opponents had mislaid the 
original. 

The incident illustrates the facility with which 
an honest and careful witness can sometimes be 
discredited by the pains which he takes to justify 
his testimony. 

The blurred ink was a detail which confirmed 
the witness’s faith in his memory, but it was 
diverted into the means of invalidating it altogether 
until the missing letter was found. 
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A NOTE OF KINDNESS. 


An English woman, living in the town of Bergen 
in Norway during many years, was in the habit of 
preparing every Christmas an English dinner of 
roast beef and plum-pudding, to which she invited 
all of the English sailors who happened to be in 
the port at that time. 

The sailors ate, drank and were merry, and we 
hope went on their way better men, as everybody 
should be better for the touch of kindness given to 
cheer the hours of life. 

But that was not the only result of her gentle deed. 

An American woman happened to be in Bergen 
on Christmas, heard of this dinner, and coming 
home to America gave an account of it to some of 
her friends. 

They all listened with pleasure; but one said, 
“Why cannot we do likewise?” 

They were all ready to follow. They lived in a 
large seaport town. When the next winter came 
they formed themselves into a Scandinavian dinner 
club, and gave much time to the concoction of 
hitherto unknown dishes. 

They sought out all the Norwegian, Swedish and 
Danish sailors in port, and invited them to a home 
dinner on Christmas day. The room was gaily 
decorated with evergreen and their national flags; 
the band played their own music, and on the table 
were their own home dishes, chief among which 
were Risgreynsgrot (rice porridge), and Leit fisk 
(codfish). 

It was not costly hospitality, but it was given and 
received with hearty good will. The men who 
probably would have spent the day drinking in 
taverns were reminded of their homes, their wives 
and children, and of the holy purpose of the day. 

It is not the song of one bird that cheers the 
summer morning, but it is the song caught up and 
echoed from every field and forest, until the air is 
turned into music. 

This little note of kindness has been echoed once. 
Can it go no farther? 
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HOW? 


It is a significant question which comes to 7'he 
Companion from a lady in Rhode Island who is the 
secretary of a Children’s Friend Society, and who 
has read in this paper that there are many farms 
suffering from want of help to till them, while 
there are thousands of men out of work in the 
Eastern manufacturing cities and towns. 

“Only this afternoon,” this lady writes, “I have 
had an application to receive into our Home the 
little child of a worthy English couple who cannot 
get work. The man is used to farming, and the 
woman to housework. Both are honest, industrious 


persons. 

“I asked the woman, who washes for me, if her 
husband would be willing to go west and work on 
the land. ‘Oh, indeed he would,’ she answered, ‘if 
he could only get there!’ 
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“Do not the farmers’ wives find it as hard to get 
help as their husbands do, and is there not some 
way of relieving both parties to their mutual good? 

“One friend of mine has helped send back to 
their native land many such families; but would it 
not be a better plan to get them to some place 
where their work and thrift would be a help to 
themselves and others?” 

The two-sided problem presented by this letter is 
one of the gravest questions of the time. How to 
solve it is a matter well worthy the attention of 
our statesmen. 





<-o- 
POET AND MUSICIAN. 


One of the most beautiful and interesting things 
to be remembered concerning Sidney Lanier, the 
poet whose life was full of promise, and who nobly 
fulfilled it so far as time and disease would let him, 
is his love of music. A recent writer in the Jnde- 
pendent quotes the words of another, saying: 

“I have never cared for the flute, but to me 
Lanier did not ‘play the flute;’ I only heard a 
voice breathing unutterable longings and messages 
of joy and love and sorrow.” 

His playing did not seem to present the bare 
melody. It was a creator of broken chords and of 
unexpected cadenzas, like those of a bird. The 
effect of this was illustrated during the winter of 
1873, when he was called upon to play a solo at the 
meeting of a choral society in San Antonio. When 
he had finished, the old German leader ran over to 
him, seized his hand, and exclaimed: 

“I haf never heart de flude accompany itself 
pefore!” 

In his youth Lanier was always improvising, 
and when a friend once asked him how he could 
invariably respond when asked to play, he replied 
that he was forever hearing a flow of melody, and 
needed only to utter it in tone.” His great difficulty 
was to keep from listening to it when outside 
matters demanded his attention. 

When he played before Doctor Damrosch, in 
New York, he confided to him his wish to pursue 
the study of music. 

“Do you know what that means?” asked Dam- 
rosch. “It means a great deal of work; a thousand 
sacrifices. It is very hazardous.” 

“I know all that,” said Lanier. “It is not a 
matter of mere preference. I must be a musician. 
It is a spiritual necessity.” 

But ill health fettered him, and the necessity of 
earning a living kept him too busy even to devote 
himself to his beloved poetry. He died young, 
but never to be forgotten. 
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AFTER THE PADRONI. 


A street in which no able-bodied person dwells! 
That used to be said of Jersey Street, in New York. 
It is a short street, one block in length, extending 
from Crosby to Mulberry Street. It is within a 
stone’s throw of Broadway, and few persons in the 
throngs on that splendid thoroughfare knew that 
they were passing so close to the spot that gave the 
most horrible exposition of the padrone system to 
be found anywhere in the world. 

Probably it was an exaggeration to say that no 
able-bodied person dwelt there, but Jersey Street 
was the foul hive from which a swarm of deformed, 
diseased and dirty creatures issued every morning 
to take their places as sidewalk beggars throughout 
the city. Many of them were in a pitiable condi- 
tion, and the sums of money they brought to their 
masters were considerable. 

It was said that the demand for cripples to engage 
in this business exceeded the supply, and that 
nefarious surgery was practised upon infants to 
produce deformities that would excite pity and 
bring forth alms. 

In recent years Jersey Street has lost its unique 
distinction through an invasion of able-bodied 
Italian counterfeiters of coin. 

While this spot in New York exhibited the most 
repulsive features, it did not show the side of the 
padrone system that is the most serious from an 
economic point of view. That is the virtual 
slavery of tens of thousands of Italian laborers to 
the padroni. Congress is investigating this matter, 
and none too soon. 
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HANDEL’S SARCASMS. 


Handel had great natural wit and good-humor 
which were constantly showing the real good- 
heartedness of the man. 

When the “Messiah” was being performed in 
Dublin, Dubourg led the band, and one evening 
had a close to make, ad libitum. Following the 
fashion, the violinist took his cadenza through 
various keys, and continued the improvisation until 
Handel began to wonder when he would really 
come to the “shake” which was to terminate the 
part, and bring in the other instruments. 

Eventually Dubourg finished the cadenza with a 
grand flourish; whereupon Handel, to the merri- 
ment of the audience, exclaimed loud enough to be 
heard: 

“Velcome home, velcome home, Mr. Dubourg.” 

On one occasion a perturbed singer had some 
warm words with Handel, and wound up the 
wrangle by threatening to jump on the harpsichord 
which he played. 

“Oh,” replied Handel, “let me know when you 
vill do dat, and I vill advertise it, for I am sure dat 
more people will come to see you jump than to 
hear you sing.” 
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A CONQUERING WILL. 


Many are the stories told of the way in which 
Pitt, the first earl of Chatham, frightened and 
silenced those who attempted to criticise his speech 
or action in any way. 

On one occasion a member of the House of 
Commons made use of the phrase, “King, lords 
and commons, or”’—directing his gaze toward Mr. 
Pitt—“as that right honorable member would call 
them, ‘Commons, lords and king.’ ” 

Mr. Pitt rose with great deliberation, and called 
to order. 

“I have frequently heard in this house doctrines 





which have surprised me,” he said, “but now my 
blood runs cold. I desire the words of the honor- 
able member may be taken down.” 

The clerk of the house wrote the words. 

“Bring them to me,” commanded Mr. Pitt, in a 
voice of thunder. By this time the offending 
member was thoroughly frightened. 

“Sir,” he said, addressing himself to the speaker, 
“I am sorry to have given offence to the right 
honorable gentleman, or to the house. I meant 
nothing! King, lords and commons; lords, king 
and commons; commons, lords and king; tria 
juncta in uno. I meant nothing! Indeed I meant 
nothing '” 

Mr. Pitt then rose, and said gravely, “I do not 


wish to push the matter further; the moment a | 


man acknowledges his error, he ceases to be guilty. 
I have a great regard for the honorable member, 
and as an instance of that regard, I give him this 
advice—that whenever he means nothing, he will 
say nothing.” 


TREE MINES. 


One of the most curious industries in the world 
is the business of mining for coflin-planks which is 
carried on in Upper Tonquin, a portion of the 
French possessions in southeastern Asia. In a 
certain district in this province there exists a great 
underground deposit of logs, which were probably 
the trunks of trees engulfed by an earthquake or 
some other convulsion of nature at a comparatively 
recent period. 


The trees are a species of pine known to the 
natives, and also to some extent to European com- 
merce, as nam-hou. The wood is almost imperish- 
able, and ha the quality, either through its nature 
or as the result of its sojourn underground, of 
resisting decay from damp. This quality makes it 
particularly valuable for the manufacture of 
coffins, and for this purpose it is largely exported 
to Europe. 

The trees are often a yard in diameter. They 
are buried in sandy earth, at a depth of from two 
to eight yards, and are dug up by native labor as 
demand is made for them. 

In many other places in the world trees are 
found underground in a very fair state of preser- 
vation. In Vermont certain meadows, which now 
are cultivated every year, are known to be under- 
laid with great masses of logs, which were brought 
down and deposited in great jams in floods within 
the recollection of living men, and left where they 
were. In the course of time the interstices between 
the logs filled up with earth, and all were covered 
over evenly with more earth and vegetable growth. 

Whenever any of those buried logs are dug up, 
they are found to be in a surprisingly good state of 
et but the business of “mining” them 
las not yet become an industry. 


A CHERISHED DOCUMENT. 


The simple people of Alsace, who retain in their 
hearts a strong love for France at the same time 
that they are desirous not to offend their German 
rulers too much, have a hard time of it when they 
are brought to the ballot-box to vote for represent- 
atives in the German Parliament. In one election 
in a certain Alsatian district the two candidates 


who had protested against the annexation after the 
war of 1870, and a German. 


On election day a peasant came to the polling 
place, which was presided over by a German 
official. The peasant had in one hand a ticket on 
which was printed the name of Kablé, and in the 
other a ticket bearing the name of the German 
candidate. 

“Mein Herr,” he said to the German election 
officer, ‘“‘will you tell me which of these two tickets 
is the better one?” 

The officer looked at them. 

“Why, this is much preferable,” said he, indicat- 
ing the German’s ticket. 

“Ah, I thank you!” answered the peasant. “I 
will — it next my heart.” 

He folded it carefully and put it in his inside 
coat pocket. 

“As for this other, then,” said he, with an air of 
putting it away from him as an unworthy thing, “I 
will leave it here!” 

And he put the Kablé ticket in the ballot-box. 


NO MORE GAMBLING. 


That. a man should look after money lost in 
gambling with penitent eyes and vow never again 
to be tempted to like sinful foolishness seems not 
so strange. But General Maury, in his “‘Recollec. 
tions of a Virginian,” tells how he was led to a 
similar decision by an opposite experience. The 
occurrence took place while he was an instructor 
at West Point. 


We had a very jovial and humorous set of young 
officers at the academy for several years after the 
Mexican war, and great kindness of feeling pre- 
vailed. We played whist, dime points, faro and 
brag at the same moderate rate. It was noted that 
at faro we almost invariably broke the bank. 

One winter I was laid up for many weeks by an 
injury to my leg, received while riding, and my 
room, during all that time, was the gathering place 
after dinner. The card table was drawn up to my 
bed, and I played my hand till tired and sleepy. 

One night we were playing brag, and as I became 
drowsy, little Frank Clarke said he would play my 
hand for me while I slept. When I awoke, the 
next morning, I found under my pillow the greatest 
amount I had ever won at cards. 

I reflected that it was a demoralizing amusement; 
that avarice, the basest of human passions, was its 
moving impulse; that often, at the card table, I 
observed some show of feeling that left an unpleas- 
ant remembrance against a comrade, and that none 
of us could afford to win or lose even a few dollars; 
so I ceased all play for money, and have been glad 
of it ever since. 


WELL PAINTED BABOONS. 


Catherine the Great was always on the lookout 
for a chance to make improvements. One day in 
crossing a Chinese bridge at Tsarsko-Celo, she 
noticed that the half-dozen wooden images of 
baboons upon pedestals, which ornamented it, were 
weather-worn. 


“The baboons must be repainted,” she said. 

The next day a painter was set at work upon the 
baboons; and every year afterward, while the 
empress lived, she gave orders to have them 
repainted. At her death, it had become an estab- 
lished annual custom. 

To-day the or baboons, covered two inches 
thick with more than a hundred coats of cobalt or 
vermilion paint, have no resemblance to anything 
but ungainly blocks of wood. 

This is what they call an “expense” in Russia; 
with us it would be called an abuse. 
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Boston, Mass., 145 Dartmouth Street. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors: Ross Turner, Ernest L. Major, Joseph 
De Camp, George Brewster, W. J. Kaula, Henry B. 
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TWO SINGERS. 


l. A Poet. 


He sang his songs of battle won, 

Of frost and warmth, of stars and sun; 
He sang of poets and of fame,— 

The silver trumpet of a name ;- 

He sang of love,—of golden wine. 

Men called his songs divine. 


He died when he had played his part,— 
Frost on his hair, spring in his heart ;— 
No fairer gift from life he wrung, 

Than the same joyance he had sung ;— 
Died,—with no thought of higher things, 
His songs his only wings. 


Il. A Court Singer. 


Singer am I to the King :— 
Yours be the glory to fight 
Nobly and well for the right! 
Mine it is—only to sing. 


Others sing sunshine and snow,— 
Sing of the stars in the sky,— 
Sing the King’s palace,—but I 

Weeds in his garden that grow. 


Ah, for the voice of the sea,— 
Songs such as theirs,—the divine! 
Haply the King heareth mine 
Such as I wish they might be. 
If [should die with the year,— 
Grieve for no tale half-told— 
Song on the lips grown cold ;— 
For the King will hear. 
JOSEPHINE PEABODY. 


Nay! 


-@- — 
WHAT ONE CHURCH IS DOING. 


In the afternoon of May 15, 1894, a terrible fire 
raged through one of the poorer sections of a great 
city. Three hours passed, and about two thou- 
sand people found themselves destitute and 
homeless. 


dying away of the wind. 

This church for years has sought the poor, the 
suffering and the degraded in its parish, and 
when the hour of despair came to the neighbor- 
hood, the men, the women and the children, 
many of whom had barely saved their own lives, 


all of whom had saved bui little else, turned | 
instinctively to the house where but few of them | 


worshipped, but where they knew they would be 
sure of welcome. 

One of the first to enter the doors of this haven 
of refuge was a laundress who did the washing 
for the church. Out of her burning home she 
had saved nothing of her own, but she brought 
the freshly-ironed things,—the church’s property, 
—true to the little trust confided to her, with a 


fidelity which shames the too easy ideals of honor 


that govern larger business worlds than hers. 

It was the privilege of the writer, a day or two 
after the fire, to visit the church in the midst of 
its Christlike work. It was an impressive sight! 
The building was thronged. Offices had been 
hurriedly improvised, and assistants, men and 
women, young and old, each wearing a clipped 
tag for a badga, and eager to be helpful. hurried 
to and fro in orderly disorder. 

In what was evidently the Sunday-school room 
children who had no longer a playground were 
tossing ball, while red-eyed, shabbily dressed 
parents looked on, half-sobbing and half-laughing. 

‘‘Whom do you want to see ?”’ came the quick, 
business-like question from one of the attendants 
to a person seeking admission. 

‘‘The pastor.”” 


‘It will be necessary for you to wait. He is 
busy with the team, getting provisions.” 
The yard had grown a strange crop. Mattresses 


upon mattresses were out for an airing, for the 
church had not only been converted into a free 
restaurant, a clothing establishment, and a hospi- 
tal, but had lodged scores of men, women and 
children who had no place to lay their heads. 


At that moment a two-horse wagon loaded with | 


flour drove up to the entrance. 

“No bill? They sent it here asa gift! Bless 
them!’’ went from mouth to mouth. The com- 
mittee had telephoned an order for flour to a 
lzading grocer, and the firm had immediately 
despatched this wagon-load without charge. 

‘‘We have given everything we have in the 
house, and have hardly a bed to sleep on, only 
the clothes we have on to wear, and literally not 
a mouthful to eat left.” This was said by two 
church-members who were exchanging the confi- 


dsnces of the emergency, and blushed at being | 


overheard. 

“Let me take the baby. A sweet girl 
approached a woman who, with her husband, 
had been vainly trying to quiet a repulsive infant. 
To the bystander it seemed an act of Christian 
heroism to touch the child even with the tip of 
one’s finger; but there were fifty other such babies 
who were to be cared for, and here was only 
another drop thrown into the whirlpool of misery. 

There was a room full of provisions, with huge 
loaves of French bread—all cordially given; 
another overflowing with clothes to be distributed ; 
another with blear-eyed men and women who 
stared about them, dazed by their recent loss. In 
another room the benches were filled with new 
applicants for dinner tickets and sleeping accom- 
modations. And all the while, through the same 


” 


doors that the homeless had entered, kept pouring 


in gift upon gift, sign upon sign of sympathy. 


Long before the conflagration was | 
wholly subdued the hope of the majority of these | 
sufferers was centred in a church near by, which | 
had fortunately escaped destruction by the timely | 


| men said to the other. 


A policeman of burly size but kindly face 
guarded the basement door of the church. A 
timid woman poorly dressed was stopped with 
the question : 

“What do vou want, my good woman? 
were not burned out.’’ 

“Eh,” she gasped. ‘I want to give a spring- 
bed for the poor people. It’s all I’ve got to give.” 

The policeman passed her in, and then passing 
his hand over his eyes he turned to the writer, 
| and said: 

“If there were only more churches like this, 
| there would be more Christians. Look at ’em! 
| They’ve fixed me.” 

| A distinguished philanthropist was heard to 
| say: “I have long considered this church one of 
| the most influential institutions of the city. This 
| is no spurt. They do such things right along.” 

| ‘How do you do it?” a spectator asked of the 
| assistant pastor. 

“Do it? Why, we can’t help ourselves. 
members demand it.”’ 

Would that more churches were exemplifying | 
| the humanity of Christianity among the working | 
| men of our cities as this church is doing. There 
| would be fewer strikes, less complaints against | 
capitalists, and less danger of civil and social | 
| disaster in the future. 


You 








| 
| ‘The | 
| | 


| 
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THE MOSQUITO CROWN. 


Whatever may be the ultimate result of the 
Nicaraguan invasion of Bluefields, the Mosquito 
crown will never be restored. That curious relic 
of British intrigue in Central America was cap- 
tured a few years ago, and smuggled out of the 
country. <A traveller arriving one Sunday in 
| Bluefields from New Orleans, met an American 
resident who was to sail on the next morning for 
Boston. 


“You have come in the nick of time,” said this 
new acquaintance. ‘You shall be the last witness 
| of the passing glory of royalty.” 

The Boston man, who was superintendent of a 
mahogany camp, led the way to his room, barred 
the door, produced a hat-box, and opened it with 
mock solemnity. 

“It is the crown of the Mosquito kings,” he said, 
with an air of mystery. 

It was a band of tarnished silver, with a faded 
red plush velvet cap and a lining of soiled chamois 
skin. The silver was beaten out into a dozen oak 
leaves, with a coronet clasp in front. Underneath | 
the leaves were two beaded lines, with spaces for 
alternating diamonds and seals of tortoise-shell. | 
The jewels were missing. 

It was the crown which successive Mosquito | 
kings had worn after it had been bestowed by an | 
English governor of Jamaica. When British pre- 
| tensions over that region were withdrawn in 1860, | 
| the king became a chief, but the crown was kept as | 
| a family heirloom. | 
| ‘Where are the jewels?” asked the traveller. 
| “Pawned for demijohns of rum!” answered the | 
| Boston man. “The chief function of Mosquito | 
royalty was intemperate drinking, and the family 
| exchequer often was exhausted. The crown itself 
among the old clothes of tne 
drove a good bargain for it in 











| was packed awa 

| chief’s mother. 

| my lumber camp.” | 

} The crown was held up for the visitor’s inspec- | 
tion, and was then cautiously replaced in the hat- 

| box. 


“The Indians do not know that I have it,” said 
| the purchaser. “They would have mobbed me if 
they had suspected that I was ge ge ge of 
the symbol of native sovercignty I might not be 
|able to get away from Bluefields if the negroes 
| knew that I was carrying the crown with me to 
| present it to som merican museum. You must 
eep my secret unfil I have sailed.” 
| The traveller, who witnessed the last honors paid 
| to the Mosquito crown in that back room, could 
| well believe that the natives would resent its cap- 
| ture by the American trader. Only a few weeks 
| before he had stood in the ruined Mexican church 
| of Tzintzuntzan before Titian’s reputed picture of 
| the Entombment. The Indians, who fairly worship 
| that picture, were on guard, and would not allow 
| him to approach it closely. 

Those Mexican peasants have refused large 
| offers for the painting from New York and other 
| cities; poor as they are, they will not allow it to be 
}removed from their parish church. It is all that 
| remains of the fade randeur of the empire of 
| their ancestors. Traditional relics are highly 

prized by semi-civilized races. 





| oe 
A NIGHT WITH LIONS. 


Among the many African adventures described 
by Mr. Selous is one of a night passed in a tem- 
porary hut built by his Kafirs as a shelter from 
which to shoot lions, which were baited by the 
carcass of an ox placed ten paces away. Soon 
| after dark, footsteps were heard outside on the dry 


| leaves, and then some dark object loomed up 
| beyond the carcass of the ox. It might be a hyena, 
especially as it held its head up. But it passed the 
ox and came near the hut. From its boldness it 
ought to bea lion. At that instant two more vague 
forms appeared, and the one first seen came still 
nearer, and presently was within three yards of 
Mr. Selous’s rifle. 


Mr. Selous fired, and the report, loud as it was in 
the silence of the night, was at once “dwarfed and 
| drowned by the terrific roaring grunts of the 
wounded lion.” A few moments more, and a 
gurgling noise assured the hunter that the beast 
| Was at the point of death. 
Even while this was passing, and almost before 
| Mr. Selous had got another cartridge into his rifle, 
}a second lion came up, and he fired again. The 
roar that followed could have been heard a mile 
j}away. It was followed by moans, and then by 
stillness. The second lion was dead. 

Mr. Selous whispered to his companion that the 
| Sport was probably over for that night, but the 
| words were hardly out of his mouth before they 
| heard some anlanal trontitiant within a few feet of 
|them. The next instant the hut was shaken, and 
| one of the loose branches of its outer covering was 
| torn off. 
|_ Another lion was there, and was trying to get in! 
| It tore off one bough after another, and soon came 
| to the place at which the men had entered. That 
| Was now blocked with poles. There the lion 
| stopped, and from the noises—it was too dark to see 
anything—it was plain that he was trying to get his 
paw through. 
| Finding fe impossible to see the beast, and fearing 
| that he would topple the whole structure over upon 
| their heads, Mr. Selous pushed his rifle between the 
| poles in the direction of the sounds, and fired at a 
| venture. This report, like the others, was answered 
bby the most terrific “grunting roars,” followed by 
moans. 

“Three lions in about five minutes,” one of the 
That was pretty good luck. 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 








There were two more of the beasts, but it was 
not likely that they would venture near the hut. 
So the men lay down. Before midnight they several 
times heard some animal sniffing round the back of 
the hut; but it never came in front of the shooting 
holes, nor did it touch the poles, though sometimes 
the sniflings were very loud and came right up to 
the hut. 

Before very long it was plain that the remaining 
two lions were still present—‘“less than ten yards 
from the muzzles of the rifles”—though absolutely 
nothing could be seen. For hours they lay devour- 
ing the carcass of the ox, crunching the bones, and 
now and then snarling at each other. 

One curious feature of the case is mentioned by 
Mr. Selous. “It would be supposed,” he says, 
“that to lie thus in the wilds of Africa within ten 
yards of a couple of lions feeding noisily, and 
sometimes onarling loudly, would be enough to 
keep one awake; yet to show how ‘familiarity 
breeds contempt’ I may mention that twice I had to 
wake my young companion, and tell him not to 
snore, as the noise might disturb the lions.” 

The upshot of the matter was that the two lions 
went away before the first ray of light, and at 
daybreak the two men found two lions lying dead 
not far from the hut. The third one they could not 
find, although they had no doubt it lay dead in the 
thick bush and grass within a few hundred yards. 


Se 


SUMMER RAIN. 


Out of the cloud, some gracious angel’s bosom, 
Upon the land’s white thirst and withered heat 
The great soft pearls of rain are dropping slowly, 
So pure and cool, from Heavenly fountains sweet. 


Faster they fall, and every leaf is trembling 
With joy expectant, while the mountain’s brow 
ls swathed in dewy mist-folds vague and tender, 
And all the forest depth is watered now. 


From the gray mystery of their cloud they hasten, 
The living drops, in chanting stead lls, 

They bless the leaf and bud, and follow deeper 
Into Earth’s heart until her longing stills ; 


And all the veiled air thrills with gracéand mercy, 
With peace exultant all the pastures sing, 
For lo! God leaneth o’er us openhanded, 
He satisfieth every living thing. 
IRENE PUTNAM. 


* 
> 





ENJOYED THEIR FREEDOM. 


On the authority of a Tennessee gentleman, the 
Southern Bivouac narrates a pleasing story of what 
may be called an eccentric outcropping of the 
general desire for an annual break in the monotony 
of human existence. The heroes of the story are 
an old slave and his master, described as a well-to- 
do farmer. The two were of about the same age, 


and in fact had been brought up together, the | 


negro having been one of the old family servants. 
Old Sam was a faithful creature and a privileged 


character, well treated, and in general well pleased | 
| with his lot; but once a year, just when the “roast- 


ing ears” began to ripen, he was invariably seized 
with an uncontrollable desire to ‘run away.” 
In due time he always came back, and in view of 


all the circumstances, the usual punishment was | 


always omitted. 

“IT jes’ couldn’t help myself,” he would say, and 
the excuse was accepted. 

After many such escapades, his master said to 
him one day: 

“Sam, do you really enjoy running away?” 

“*Deed 1 does, Marse John,” answered the slave. 
“"Deed 1 does. Hit’s de mos’ fun in de worl’. 
Coon-huntin’ aint nowhars to it.” 

“Well, then, Sam, next time you take a notion to 


' start just let me know, and I*Il go with you, and 
> 


try it myself.’ 

Sure enough, in 
due season Sam came 
10 his master. 

“Ole marse,” he 


lightoutmighty soon. 
Ef you gwine wid 
me, you better be 
gittin’ ready. When 
de time comes I got 
to go quick.” 

“Ole marse” kept 
a bright lookout, and 
when Sam started he 
was on hand. 

They had a delightful time. They fished, caught 
*possums, foraged upon orchards and melon 
patches, picked blackberries, and haunted the 
— nooks in the forest, all of which Sam 

new well. “Ole marse” had never enjoyed a 





summer so much, and after that he always accom. | 


panied Sam on his annual “run away.” 

At last Sam died. 
him sincerely. He was sad, too, over the thought 
that his own summer pastime was at an end. 
to the amazement of every one, himself included, 
when roasting-ear time came round again, the fit 
seized him as strongly as ever, and he ran away 
by himself. 

o> ___—__ 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Perhaps no place in the world is more lovely 
than Monte Carlo. Nature has smiled royally upon 
it, and man has done his utmost to turn it into a 
paradise of the eye. Yet this outward beauty is 
only a snare to lure men on to gamble at the tables 
set temptingly forth in the feverish atmosphere. 
No one will be deterred from trying his luck at the 
tables by the “croaking” of others, but perhaps 
one who had taken the following prescription would 
have little desire even to play and win. Says M. 
Betham-Edwards: 

The traveller is advised to take train to Monaco 
and arrived at the little station, whisper his errand 
in the cab-driver’s ear, “Drive me to the suicides’ 
cemetery !” 

A French cemetery, with its wreaths of bead- 
work and artificial violets, has ever a most depress- 
ing appearance. That of Monaco is like any other; 
we find the usual magnificence and usual tinsel. 


Many beautiful trees, shrubs and flowers, however, | 


relieve the gloom, and every inch is exquisitely 


ept. 

Quite apart from this vast burial-ground, on the 
other side of the main entrance, is a small enclos- 
uré, walled in and having a gate of open ironwork 
always locked. 

Here, in close proximity to heaps 6f garden 
rubbish, broken bottles and other refuse, rest the 
suicides of Monte Carlo, buried by the parish 
easeee er, without funeral and without any 
sind of religious ceremony. 

Each grave is marked = an upright bit of wood, 
somewhat larger than that by which gardeners 
mark their seeds, and on this is painted a number; 
nothing more. Apart from these are stakes driven 
into the ground which mark spots as yet unappro- 
priated. 

The indescribable dreariness of the scene is 
heightened by two monumental stones, garlanded 
with wreaths and surrounded by flowers. The first 
records the memory of a young artisan, and was 


raised by his fellow-workmen; the second com- 
memorates brotherly and sisterly affection. 
suicides were driven to self-murder by play. 
remainder are mere numbers. 

There are poor gamesters as well as rich, and it 
is only or chiefly the poor who are put into the 
ground here. 


Both 
The 


The bodies of the rich, if identified, 


said, “I ’bleeged to | 


His old master grieved for | 


But | 


are immediately removed, and by means of family 
influence, interred with religious rites. Many 
suicides are buried at Nice and Mentone, and the 
bodies of many others are conveyed to their family 
homes in all parts of the world. 


* 
> 





SATISFIED. 


Peter Cartwright, the famous Western preacher, 
Was a man of action. On one occasion he went to 
a large hotel where he was unknown, and asked 
for a room. He was dusty and travel-stained, and 
none too prepossessing in appearance, and the boy 
led him up three flights of stairs and through 
several crooked passageways, till he reached the 
small apartment which had been assigned to the 
preacher. 

Peter Cartwright looked about him, and then said 
to the boy: 

«And how am I to find my way out of this place, 
I should like to know?” 

“Ring the bell, sir,” responded the lad. “Just 
| ring the bell, and somebody will come and show 
you the way down-stairs.” 

“Humph!” said the preacher. “I know these 
bells; the more you ring them, the more nobody 
comes! Send the landlord to me.” 

The boy departed, and presently the proprietor 
of the hotel came bustling up-stairs, to know what 
was the matter. 

“Hlave you a hatchet in the house?” demanded 
Peter Cartwright. 

“A hatchet!” echoed his host. “Why, certainly, 
sir, we have one, but what do you want of it?” 

“I propose to blaze my way out of this place,” 

replied the preacher. ‘“‘That’s what they do out 
where I came from, if they get lost in the woods; 
and if there should be a fire here, or for any reason 
I should want to get out in a hurry, that’s what I 
| propose to do!” 
The landlord looked at his guest’s resolute face, 
| and without another word seized the preacher’s 
bag and led the way down two flights of stairs to 
a room which was quickly and easily reached from 
| the hotel entrance. 

“All right,” said Peter Cartwright, when he had 
surveyed his new quarters and “got his bearings ;” 
“all right! No matter about the hatchet.” 





* 
> 
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DISOBEDIENT TURKEY. 


A recent story in The Companion reminds a corre- 
spondent of another instance in which a tiresome 
march was relieved by a bit of drollery. 
| Major B. was a severe officer. His command 


was marching along a hot and dusty road in 
southern Pennsylvania. Orders were very strict 


against foraging, but in spite of them a soldier 
suddenly sprang out of the ranks in 
fat gobbler standing among the sumac 
the roadside. 
The turkey started off in a hurry, with the man 
Major —— out angrily, ‘‘Halt! 
alt!’ 


pursuit of a 
bushes on 


| after him. 
What do you mean? 


| 





A few hurried steps, and the soldier laid the 
turkey low with a blow from his rifle-barrel. 

“There, dum ye!” he exclaimed, as hé picked it up. 
“I reckon you'll understand that when the major 
says halt, he means halt!” 


—$2--e——_$___—— 


CONSIDERATE. 


In these days when so many complaints are 
made of household servants, their assertive man- 
ners and lack of interest in the family they serve, 
itis pleasant to find an example of a kind-hearted 
girl who was really willing to help her employers. 
The story is given in the Yonkers Statesman. 


A young lady was lately married to a literary 
man who does his work at home. It is good work 
| and is well paid. For servant the newly married 
air had a buxom German girl, who proved herself 
appy, and also seemed to take a deep interest in 
the affairs of the young couple. Of course she 
saw the husband around the house a great deal. 
One day she came to her mistress with a look of 
| perplexity in her face. 
“Ogscuse me, Mrs. Blank, but I 
somedings.” 
“Well, Rena?” 
“You won’t be mad by me, alretty ?” 
“Why, what is it you wish to say?” 
| The girl blushed, fumbled her apron, stammered, 
| and then replied: 
| “Vell, you pay me sixteen dollar mont —” 
“And I cannot pay any more,” said the mistress, 
| decisively. 
| “It is not dot,” responded the girl, “‘but I find I 
| be willing to take fifteen dollar till—till your 
husband get work.” 


like to say 


<-> 
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NOT SO BAD. 


In most of our colleges there is a class of young 
| men at the present day who dress as fashionably 
| as they can, “go in” for sports and sometimes for 
dissipation, and affect indifference to all great 
| questions of thought and intellectual endeavor, 
| declaring all these things to be a “bore.” They 
|; are, so far as all really important things are con 
| cerned, as dull as can be. ra 


Tn one of the great colleges recently there was 4 
youth who came from a New England farm. He 
| Was a serious student and an able man, and stood 
high in his classes; but his clothes, although neat, 
were cheap and of country make, and he had, no 
doubt, a decidedly rustic look. 

One day one of the students said to him, ‘John. 
do you know the name that those swell fellows 
have for you?” 

“No,” said he. ‘What is it?’ 

“They call you the ‘Clodhopper.’ ” r 

“Indeed?” answered the countryman. ‘Well, 
that’s all right. I’d much rather be a clodhopper 
than a clod!” 


* 
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A TREE’S HEIGHT. 


A correspondent in the West sends The Com 
| panion a suggestion for a still simpler method of 
measuring the height of a tree than the one which 
| was recently given. It is as follows: 

Take a stick a foot long and measure the shadow 
it casts when placed upright. Then measure the 
shadow which the tree casts at the same time. 
Divide the length of the tree’s shadow by the 
length of the stick’s shadow, and the result will be 
the height of the tree. 
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GARDEN NEWS. 


The latest floral news is out, 

And butterflies will spread the story ; 
Sweet Pea delights to gad about 

And gossip with the Morning Glory. 


The Pansy with her pretty face 
Stands still upon the garden border 

To watch Nasturtiums run a race, 
And struggle back in gay disorder. 


The Mignonette, so small and shy, 
Has really such a sense of honor 
That she returns a sweet reply 
To even those who tread upon her. 


The Honeysuckle greeting sends 
To Humming-birds who answer gaily, 
And all the flowers ask insect 


friends 
To come and call upon them 
daily. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


* 
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A RIDE WITH OLD BILLY. 


Dolly Dutton and her cous- 
in Ruth sat under the big 
elm in front of the house, 
with their dolls around them. 

Many who passed along 
the shady country street 
smiled and nodded at the 
litle girls, who seemed so 
happy and contented. 

*“‘Ruthie,’”’” said Dolly, 
“there comes Miss Sereno. 
It’s missionary day, and 
shell leave Old Billy here 
and walk to meeting with 
ma,—she always does,—and 
I’ve thought of something 
perfectly splendid! Let's 
dress up in those funny old 
things of Aunt Hannah's 
and go to ride. We'll play 
we are city ladies.” 





“I’m afraid maybe it 
wouldn’t be right,’ said 
Ruth. 


‘‘Miss Sereno won't mind,”” 
said Dolly, “and pa says Old 
Billy needs exercise. We'll 
have plenty of time, for they 
always call on Miss Eunice 
afterward and talk about her 
spine, and then go to the 
minister’s. They never get 
back till supper. Come now, 
so’s to be all ready when 
they turn the corner by the 
church. It'll be such fan!” 

Two quaint little ladies 
came from the house soon 
after, dressed in long dresses, 
with very short waists, white 
silk shawls and big poke 
bonnets, and climbed into the 
old-fashioned chaise with 
vellow wheels. 

“TI guess we had better go 
this road,’’ said Dolly, tarn- 
ing the horse’s head toward 
the country road, ‘it’s so 
very quiet that we won't 
meet so many people. It's 
quite a pretty place here, don’t you think, Mis’ 
Warren—there is such a breezy wind ?” 

“Yes, I’ve brought all my children to spend 
the summer, so to have ‘em get full of health,” 
said Mrs. Warren. ‘I don’t see what makes 
folks all laugh so, but maybe they do in the 
country ’cause they’re so happy.” 

“] 
he laughed so I couldn’t tell. 
very polite,”’ said Mrs. Dutton. 


Just then a load of gay voung people from the | 


hotel drove past them. 

“The dear little grandmothers!” said one lady. 
“Such sweet, innocent faces! I doubt if they 
could do anything wrong.” 

Dolly and Ruth heard and blushed under their 
big bonnets. They were already wishing, down 
deep in their guilty hearts, that they were under 
the big elm at home. 

‘I guess we’d better go back now,’ 
Warren, ‘maybe the children will cry. 


’ 


said Mrs. 


She cries after ’em dreadfully, 
to" 


“Poor thing,” said Mrs. Dutton. 
has mumps ’most every week. 


“My 


turn round, but maybe it will come out by our 
house.” 


‘Don’t you s’pose you can turn round ?” asked | 


Ruth, after a long silence. “What will Miss 
Sereno say ?”’ 
“Oh dear!’”’ said Dolly. “I don’t know but 


she’ll have us shut up in jail. I ’most know I 


*most b'lieve that man is the minister, but | 
I think he isn’t) 


My baby | 
has got the mumps so she can’t eat any pickles. | 
but I have to say | 


baby | 
We'll have to | 
keep on this road ’cause I don’t know how to | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








never can turn back, and I always was afraid of 
| her. What shall we do ?”’ 

‘‘Let’s get out and run home, and tell ‘em all 
| about it. It’s ’most dark now.”’ 

“J don’t dare,” said Dolly, just ready to cry. 
‘‘Why, Ruthie! There is the church, this minute! 
Didn’t I tell you we'd come out all right?’’ and 
Dolly laughed, gleefully. 

“Who is that coming ?’’ asked Ruth, faintly. 
“IT b’lieve it’s Miss Sereno.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Dolly, “and I'm 
right up and have it over.” 

Miss Sereno had stopped and was gazing at 
them with an astonished face. 

‘‘Who in the world—”’ she gasped. 

“We are playing we are city ladies,’’ said 
Dolly, talking very fast, ‘‘but it isn’t nice at all 
’cause we didn’t ask you about it. Do forgive 
us, dear Miss Sereno. It was all my blame— 

| every bit.”’ 

Miss Sereno laughed until she had to lean 
against a tree for support. Her spectacles dropped 
off, and tears ran down her face. 

When she could speak she said, sweetly : 

‘“‘Well, dears, I guess there isn’t any harm 
done. I forgive you, and I will try to remember 

| that little girls like to ride. Ill take you home 


going to own 


A 


GRANDMOTHER’S WEATHER 
BUREAU. 
When the baby’s eyes are stormy, 
With a pucker in between, 
Grandma shakes her head and murmurs 
She’s afraid it’s going to rain. 


When the baby’s eyes are dancing, 
Shining like two stars with fun, 
Grandma smiles and says she’s certain 
We shall have a spell o’ sun! 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


SS e 


IN FLY-TIME. 

‘‘Alice,”’ said grandma, “I wish you'd put the 
fly-paper on the wash-bench in the back kitchen. 
Somebody has been careless and left the screen- 
door open, and the flies are buzzing around there 
at a great rate.” 

“Yes, grandma,”’ said Alice, and she took it 
carefully in both hands and carried it from the 
dining-room to the back kitchen. ‘‘Why, there 
are only six flies on it! Do you think that is 
very many? 

“Yes,” replied grandma, ‘‘that is six too many 
to have in a dining-room. 
fly in the house. There’s a large one now, 
bumping on the window. I hope he’ll be caught.”’ 

Baby Katharine was trotting around from one 
room to another. She had only just learned that 
her feet were made for walking, and she was very 
proud of her new accomplishment. 

Grandma had seated herself to shell the peas 


| auntie, it was lovely,” 
I don’t want to see a 


and tell your mothers not to scold you. Of course 
it wasn’t quite right to take the horse without 
leave, but lam sure you would never do it again.”’ 

“No, indeed! We never will,’’ said Dolly, 
gratefully. 

They never did, but Dolly and Ruth had many 
delightful rides, after that, in the chaise with Miss 
Sereno, behind Old Billy. Juuua D. Peck. 
i aa 


BIRTHDAY KISSES. 


Three times on the left cheek, three times on the 


right, 
Three times on the forehead, so curly crowned and 
white, 
Three times on the dimpled chin I kissed our baby 
Bay, 
Because the bonny darling is three years old to 
day. 
oe 
S1x-YEaAR-oLp Alice, travelling on the cars, 
regarded a fat lady near her so long and so 


earnestly that the lady remarked pleasantly, at 
last, ““Well, my dear, what do you think of me?” 
“TI think,”’ replied Alice, “that you would be a 
very nice-looking lady if you could only be 
slimmed a little.”’ 





PICNIC. 


for dinner, when she heard Katharine crying in 
the back kitchen. 


“You'd better bring the baby in here, Alice,”’ 
she said, “she may get into mischief if she’s 
alone.” 


Alice went out of the room but called back at 
once, “Grandma, come here quick and see what a 
great, big fly we’ve caught!” 

Grandma put down her bowl of peas and went 
into the back kitchen, and sure enough! there 
was a big fly with its eyes full of tears and wrig- 
gling like everything, trying to getaway. It had 
two little dimpled hands which grandma took up 
gently from the sticky paper that held them fast. 


‘*We don’t want to drive this dear fly away,”’ she 
said. 
‘‘No indeed, I guess we don’t,”’ said Alice. 
Katharine didn’t say anything, but that was 


because she couldn't. ANNA M. Pratt. 


= ~~ a 


Wuewn Fay was about four years old, she went 
to a circus for the first time in her small existence. 
On her return her aunt said to her: ‘Well, my 
dear, what did they have at the circus?’ “O 
answered Fay in the full- 
ness of her joy, ‘they had pink lemonade and 
elephants.”’ 

A Tiny girl returning from a first visit to a 
Sunday school where she had listened to the 
repetition of the text, ‘‘Having a conscience void 
of offence,” etc., insisted that the children had 
talked about ‘‘a board off our fence.” 


the North (1), 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 


1. 
ACROSTIC. 


A month of heat and drought, 
Of sunshine, my initials show; 
The season that must pass away 

When that departs, my jinals say 

Words 

My jirst, industrious habits teach, 

My second is the Hindoo’s speech ; 

My third is surly as a bear, 

My fourth the high priest used to wear; 
Beneath your feet my fisth we'll seek, 
My sixth runs sadly down the cheek 


DOU BLE 


and glow 


(‘ross 


2. 
A GATHERING OF NOTABLES. 
Who are the originals of the pseudonyms? 
An entertainment was given by The Wizard of 
in honor of The Great Cham of Eng 
lish Literature (2) and The 
Father of History (3 The 
orator was The Old Man Elo 
quent (4). Thomasthe Rhym 
er (5) recited a poem, and The 
Swedish Nightingale (6) sang 

The Sage of Concord (7) and 
The Samian Sage (8) held a 
discussion, to which The Phi 
losopher of Malmesbury (9 
listened. 

The Father of his Country 
10), The tron Duke (11), The 
Little Corporal (12) and Old 
Noll (13) talked of military 
affairs. 

The other guests were The 
Swan of Avon (14), The Et 
trick Shepherd (15), The Chil 
dren’s Poet (16) and The Bard 
of Twickenham (17). The 
Great Mogul (18), The Grand 
Monarque (19 and The First 
Gentleman of Europe (20 
sent regrets. Peter Pindar (21 
and Poor Richard (22) waited 
at the table, wearing the dress 
of Diedrich Knickerbocker 






3. 
ENIGMA, 


I asked him why he spent 
his summer vacation in the 





1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. He replied, 
“1,2,3 3, 4, 5,6.” 
4. 
OBLIQUE RECTANGLE 


l. A letter. 
2. The whole 
3. To demand 
4. Extent. 
5. To imitate 
6. Diadem 
7. Skill. 
8. Behind 
9%. Denoting 
or purpose. 
10. Stiff. 
1. Relating to civil life. 
2. A figure less than ten 
3. Polite. 
4. Fearful. 


the final end 


5. Discolored 
6. To perish 
7. A letter 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


A thousand things and noth 
ing more, 
Not less, but half of less, 
Will make a couch for fairies 
fit; 
And yet if you should sleep 
on it 
bones would 
must admit. 
Whatisit? Can you guess? 


Your ache I 


6. 
PUZZLE. 

Behead an Australian bird, 
und leave the cry of a domes 
tic animal. 

Behead planks, and leave a 
pigment. 

Behead virtuous, and leave 
by word of mouth. 

Behead a circular body, and leave part of the 
foot. 

Behead unclosed, and leave a small enclosure 

Behead a sign, and leave human beings. 

Behead to rush, and leave a tree. 


The beheaded letters spell the home of 4 poet 


who died August, 1891 
Conundrums. 
What bird suggests a letter of the alphabet 


printed in color? Blue-jay. 
Why is a dark person likely to be dishonest in 
business? Because he can never be a fair trades 


man. 

Why do they never feel | a drought in England 
while Queen v ic toria lives Because of the long 
“Wettin’ reign. 


When is a kitchen like humiliation? When itis 
a basement (abasement 
Why is a man who makes two misstatements like 


the letter R? Because he is incorrect twice. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Rose in Bloom (Louisa M. Alcott). The 
White Rose (Melville). Under the Lilacs (Miss 
Alcott). Holy Rose (Walter Besant). Laurel 
Bush (Miss Mulock). White Heather (William 


Black). 
Thistles (Tourgee). 
and Lilies (Ruskin). 


Morning-Glories (Miss Alcott) "igs and 
Pansies (Mrs. Alden). Sesame 
Under Green Ap le Boughs 


Helen Campbell). A Crown of Wild Olive 
(Ruskin). 
2. Eagle, Drake, Dove, Turkey, lyre bird, secre 


tary bird, kingfisher, weaver bird, tailor bird. 
3. 

4. Cr(Aft)y, co(Up)on, be(Grim)e, 

(Side) nt, res(‘Train)t—A ugust. 


Tar, Tartar. 


rec(Us)ant, 





5. London. 
6. “A living plant safely packed and sealed for 


transportation.” 1. Parasite. 2. Frond. 3. Flora. 
4. Venation. 5. Sepal. 6. Naked. 7. Pistil. 8. 
Ovary. 9. Cordate. 1. Glands. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for tits are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
fgsats to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. F.cnewals of subscriptions 

The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 

_ ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








NAIL - BITING. 


The practice of nibbling at the finger-nails is to 
be condemned, first, on the ground that the nails 
are thereby rendered brittle and unsightly, and 
secondly, because it is a senseless habit which 
makes the practice of it a source of constant irrita- 
tion to the friends of any one who has.the habit. 

The habit is usually acquired at school in early 
childhood, and steps should at once be taken to 
break it up. 

This may be done in various ways. Itis usually 
sufficient to explain to the child the perniciousness 
of the habit, requesting him to be constantly 
watchful against it in himself, and to discourage 
the practice in every one else. Punishment is 


* usually uncalled for. 


Strategy may be resorted to in case the habit is 
well established. The finger ends may be dipped 
in some harmless preparation of a disagreeable or 
bitter nature, which will serve to remind the child 
what he is doing. 

A French investigator has lately published the 
results of an elaborate study of the subject, chiefly 
in reference to the importance of the habit as an 
indication of nervous disease. 

His investigations have been pursued among the 
school children of Paris, among whom he found 
the habit widely prevalent. Of the total number 
of children examined, about one-third were given 
to the practice, the greater proportion being among 
the girls. The age at which the habit was most 
common was found to be between twelve and 
fifteen years. 

The investigator thinks he has discovered a 
remarkable relation between nail-biting and a 
defective, or at least an impaired stability of, mind 
and character, as all the teachers united in saying 
that the pupils addicted to nail-biting were the 
poorest students. The boys were inclined to 
effeminacy, and the girls to slackness. Both sexes 
showed a lessened ability to sustain the attention, 
and were consequently the hardest pupils to teach. 

According to this French student the habit is best 
corrected by endeavoring to transform the uncon- 
scious act into a conscious one, thereby counter- 
acting the tendency to a confirmed habit. 

It is doubtful if nail-biting is indicative of any- 
thing more scrious than a nervous temperament, 
which should be treated on general principles. 


EAGER TO KNOW. 


During the Civil War many of the colored people 
of the South were of course very anxious to know 
what it meant aad how it was coming out. Mrs. 
Botume describes a conversation to which she once 
listened, after the war was over, among some 
colored women. They were talking over the old 
times. One said: 

“My father an’ the other boys used to crawl 
under the house an’ lie on the ground to hear 
massa read the newspaper to missis when they 
first began to talk about the war.” 

“See that big oak-tree there?” said another. 
“Our boys used to climb into that tree an’ hide 
under the long moss while massa was at supper, so 
as te hear him an’ the company talk about the war 
when they come out on the piazza to smoke.” 

“I couldn’t read, but my uncle could,” said a 
third. “I was waiting-maid, an’ used to help 
missis to dress in the morning. If massa wanted 
to tell her something he didn’t want me to know, 
he used to spell it out. I could remember the 
letters, an’ as soon as I got away I ran to uncle an’ 
spelled them over to him, an’ he told me what they 
meant.” 

That sounded to Mrs. Botume like a pretty large 
story. 

“Can you do that now?” she asked. 











“Try me!” exclaimed the colored woman; “try 
me an’ see!” 

Mrs. Botume spelled a long sentence as rapidly 
as possible, without pausing between the words, 
and the woman immediately repeated it after her, 
without missing a letter. 

It is perhaps not surprising that this woman was 
disappointed at the slow progress, as she thought 
| it, of her children when they were sent to school. 
One of them, to her profound disgust, could not 
read when he was three years old! 

“Why, if I had his chance,” she cried, rolling up 
her eyes and stretching out her hands, “do you 
think I wouldn’t learn?” 

It is pleasant to know that this same backward 
boy became a scholar and a leader among his own 
people. 


ON A MULE. 


In riding a mule up a mountain, where the trail 
often runs along the edge of a precipice, the rider 
is told that it is safer to let the beast have its own 
way than to attempt to guide it. But even in 
mountain-riding the old adage holds—there is no 
rule without its exception. Miss Sanborn tells us 
in her book, “A Truthful Woman in Southern 
California,” that in ascending Mount Wilson she 
let the reins hang from the pommel of the saddle, 
and humored her mule’s wish to nibble the herb- 
age. ; 

Ata meget gm with a sharp declivity below, 
the beast fixed his jaws upon a small, tough bush 
on the upper bank. As he warmed to the work, 
his hind feet worked around toward the edge of 
the chasm. The bush — to come out by the 
roots, which seemed to be without end. As the 
weight of the mule was thrown heavily backward, 
I looked forward with apprehension to the time 
when the root should finally give wae 

I dared not and could not move. The root gave 
way, allowing the mule to fall backward. One 
foot slipped over the edge, but three stuck to the 
path, and the majority prevailed. 

After that I saw it was safer to let my faithful 
beast graze on the outer edge. A)l went well until 
he became absorbed in following downward the 
foliage of a bush which grew up from below. 

As he stretched his neck farther and farther 
down, I saw that he was bending his forelegs. His 
shoulders sank more and more. I worked myself 
backward, and was sliding down behind—too late. 
The bush broke, causing the mule to fall back 
forcibly against the inner bank, with myself sand- 
wiched between the adamantine wall of the moun. 
tain and the well-shod heels of the mule. 

The animal, being as much scared as myself, 
started up the trail on a gallop. I had saved my 
life, but lost my mule. I resolved to push on. At 
the very first turn a boy appeared hurrying back 
with my palfrey. 


PROMISING PUPIL. 


The “Life of General Sir Hope Grant” contains 
an amusing account of the teaching carried on, 
perhaps fifty years ago, in the dame school of an 
English village. 

A little fellow was brought forward as a show 
pupil when some ladies were visiting the school, 
and responded thus to questioning. 

“What's the first letter of the alphabet?” asked 
the dame. 

“Ah don’t know.” 

“We must give him a commencement, ma’am,” 
said the teacher, aside. “A is the first letter. 
What's the second?” 

“Ah don’t know.” 

i mal it that buzzes about the garden?” 

un es. 


“Thou art a stupid boy. Bees buzzes about the 
garden. 5’s the second letter. What's the third?” 

“Ah don’t know.” 

“What do I do when I look at thee?” 

“Thou squintest.” 

“Oh, thou stupid boy! Do I not see thee? C is 
the third letter. Now what do two and two make?” 

This time the boy answered with triumphant 
readiness: “Five!” 

“See, ma’am,” said the old dame, exultingly, 
“how nigh he is to it!” 


SOAKED UP. 

Monsieur Calino is fond of instructing his young 
son in natural history, and never fails to give a 
prompt answer to any question that he may ask. 
One day Calino Junior asked Calino Senior where 
the water which was in the brooks went to. 


“Into the rivers,” said monsieur. 

“And where does the water in the rivers go to?” 

“Into the sea.” 

“And where does the water in the sea go to?” 

“It is absorbed by the sponges at the bottom,” 
answered Monsieur Calino. 


REAL BEAUTY. 

A reply which was at once wise and witty is said 
to have been made by a gentleman to whose deci- 
sion in regard to a certain matter two pretty young 
girls appealed. 


They were Govserting the question as to what 
constitutes beauty in a hand, and differed greatly 
in opinion. At last they referred the matter to the 
old man, of whom they were both very fond. 

“My dears,” said the old gentleman, witha kindly 
smile, “the question is too hard a one for me to 
decide. But ask the poor, and they will tell you 
that the most beautiful hand in the world is the 
hand that gives the most freely.” 


USEFUL AT LAST. 


Flying-machines, like schemes for the securing 
of perpetual motion, are apt to be better in theory 
than in practice, but the Washington Star reports 
one partial exception to the rule. 


“Hullo, Timmins,” said a friend; “have you done 
anything with your flying-machine yet?” 

“70s.” 

“Anything practical?” 

“Oh yes, eminently so. Part of it I used for 
kindling, and by putting rockers on the rest I made 
it into a first-class cradle for the twins.” 


HER EXPLANATION. 


The almost startling frankness of children often 
creates amusement and sometimes discomfiture. 


Edith was giving a birthday party and there was 
some slight delay in providing seats for her little 
friends, when she spoke up, quite soberly: 

“You see, it isn’t that we have not chairs enough, 
but I have asked too much company.” 


AN exchange declares that the times must be 
very hard, for of the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet, all but four are out of work. 








Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita-! 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. {Ado. 





For the teeth use “ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. [ Adv. 








B Will iron and press your trou- 
rs hil leep. “Th 
oston BOSTON 5 is the only practical 

etcher ever made. ‘ailors 

Trousers and Furnishers — for sample 
dterms. Agents and Canvass- 

St t h ers wanted. y mail ; Brass, 25 
re Cc er cents; Ke 85 cents a pair. 


FROST CO. 
and Hanger. 553 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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SYLPH CYCLES 2x3 
EASY. 
Handsomest, easiest run- 
ning cycles of the year. 
Highest Award World’s 
Fair. All weights & tires. 
—— we $125 and $150. Cata. free. 


ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 


8 G S8t., Peoria, I. 
If You 


“ BICYCLE 


WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPLENDID FALL SUIT S 3 G 4 
and EXTRA PANTS for + 
COMPANION readers will find this our 
best value. It is of good wool C - 
mere—not all wool but very nearly so. 
Fall and winter weights; dark 
equa! in ap. 
well as the 
twice as much, 
and double knees makin 
durable. Complete suit wit! 
t-paid. 4 to 14 years. 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS, ™sv¢,2-¢.2gor 
Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
YA for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
f7 tains one grain .3eeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


Never Mind 
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what you have tried in the form 
of ointments, suppositories or 
liquid applications. 
fer from 


Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 


etc., you should not put off 
another day a trial of our 


DRY HEATED 
Vapor Cure. 


It’s as different from all other 
methods as earth and air, and the treatment is a 
positive pleasure in comparison with any other. 
Sent post-paid for $1.00. To learn what former 
sufferers think of it, write for our circular free. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


LINENE CAC 


aga VERSIBLE 
Pith Le aaa ea Raphael, Angelo, Rubens, Tasso 
The “LINENE” are the Best an ost Economical 
Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and sare reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 
They fit well, look well, and wear well. A 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty-Five Cents. 
A Sample Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for Six 
ame style and size. Address 
EVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
77 Franklin St., New York. 27 Kilby St., Boston. 


“ Protection.” 
BQ S 


If you suf- 








Cyclists Coat. 


6 Oz. 
Rubber Coat 


for Cyclists, Tourists, 
Fishermen, etc. Feather- 
weight. Rain and mud- 
proof. Solid front.fastened | 
with patent snap buttons. 


Coat without sleeves, $1, 
POST-PAID. (Send chest 
measure.) 


Coat with sleeves, $1.75. 





Send for Catalogue. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. | 
ENTERPRISE RUBBER CO., 135 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 








THE AIM OF 


Lactated Food 


IS TO MAKE BABIES HEALTHY AND 
STRONG. ITIS ESPECIALLY SUCCESS- 
FUL WITH CHILDREN HAVING WEAK 
AND DELICATE STOMACHS, AND DUR- 
ING THE TRYING HOT SEASON. 





A %-ct. can of LACTATED Foop will be sent 
ree Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
2-ct. stamps to pay postage. Mention this puper. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Ys 





. DOUCLAS 
HO iS THC BEST. 


NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 
$4.53 50 FINECALF& KANGAROO. 
$ oe WORK SOLES. 
50$2. INGM 
$2 SCTRA FINE. ENS 
$2.$1.75 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES, 
° LAD. IES- 
150 $2 $].75 NGO 
BesTDONSO, | 
» SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
E> W-L°-DOUGLAS, 
— ~ BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this gradeof shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot sunply you, we can. 














KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 
ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and ar a life more,with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasaut to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale ¥? all druggists in 50-cent ané $1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
— * ‘ieee you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. 


66 ROME 99 


Tea and Coffee Pots. 


All Copper. Inside lined with 
Pure in. Outside Nickel- 
Plated. Enamelled Wood Han- 
dle. Always Cold. Will Not 
Tarnish. Light and Durable. 
Can be used on the stove and 
carried to the table. Ask your 
dealer for them or send to us. 








Factory Prices, 75 Cents 
Each. ROME MFG. CO., 
Rome, N. 
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Hay-Fever Sufferers 


Who go away for the summer to escape the disease put themselves 


to just so much unnecessary expense. 


These men stayed at home and took our treatment: 


FARIBAULT, MINN., Dec. 20, 1898. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. | 

Dear Doctor: —In response to your letter of inquiry | 
after my health, Iam happy to be able to repors to you | 
that Iam well and have been well all through the year 
of grace, 1893, just about closing. 

I have your last box of medicines on hand, but un- 
touched. ave gone through the first August and 
September months in thirty years without a sneeze ora | 
wheeze. F. A. BERRY. | 


ROSLINDALE, BosTon, MASS., Dec. 13, 1895. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 

Dear Sir: —Referring to yours of the 9th, lam pleased 
to say that since taking Jour treatment in 1887, I have 
not been troubled with Hay-Fever in the least degree. 

Fora petied of about ten years previous to 1887 I was 
troubled with the above disease, it coming on at the 
usual time and lasting until frost came, but after, tak- 
ing six weeks’ treatment, I can truthfully say that I 
have never had a return of it. W. L. WEDGER. 


Don’t you think it would be wise for you to stay at home in comfort, save 
the expense of going away, attend to business, take our treatment, and 


Be Cured to 


Particulars free on application to 


Stay Cured? 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TIPPO AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Tippo Tib is a very active black-and-tan terrier ; 
and his mistress tells the following story of the 
queer friends the little dog has chosen : 

Punch and Judy, a lamb and calf, were pastured 
during the past summer in a small field near the 
house. They fed together, ate their milk from 
the same trough, and slept side by side. It was 
this calf and lamb whom the terrier chose for 
playmates and many a rough-and-tumble frolic 
did they have. An onlooker would have said 
that the game was tvo rough for the little ten- 
pound dog, but he evidently enjoyed himself. 

Bunting contests were frequent between Punch 
and Tippo, generally occurring when the calf was 
taking her forenoon siesta. Tippo would go to 
the field and begin the sally by running at the 
lamb, and then a series of dodging, jumping and 
quick turning would ensue, until finally the lamb 
settled to bunting. When Tippo approached she 
received him with lowered head, always facing 
him, no matter how quickly he circled about. 
She would push him away gently at first, but as 
the play got more exciting, harder and harder 
grew the bunts, until often the little dog would go 
end over end for two or three rods. 

Several times when watching them I feared 
Tippo must be hurt, but up he would spring and 
leap gaily to the attack again. 

Round and round they went, Tippo improving 
an opportunity to tweak the lamb’s ear or bite 
her wool, and then leap and scurry away to avoid 
the bunt. 

When the game had lasted 
according to Judy’s view, she would suddenly get 
on her feet, drive the lamb off, as if to say, ““My 
turn now,”’ and begin, herself, to frolic with 
Tippo. It was more like a game of tag now. Off 


long enough, | 


raise himself high enough to see. He therefore 
made them come to a kneeling position, and went 
along the front rank from left to right, minutely 
inspecting the inside of each man’s ears! 

The Ninety-third was made up of tall men in 
those days, none being under five feet six inches, 
even in the centre of the rear rank of the battalion 
companies; and the right-hand man of Bur- 
roughs’s company was a stalwart Highlander, 
named Donald MacLean, who could scarcely 
speak English, and stood about six feet three 
inches. 

When Burroughs examined Donald's ears he 
considered them dirty, and told the color-sergeant 
to put Donald down for three days’ extra drill. 
This to a man who had been performing feats of 
prodigious valor! 

Hearing the order, Donald at once sprang to 
his feet from the kneeling position, and looking 
down on the little captain with a look of withering 
scorn, deliberately said, ‘‘He will take three days’ 
drill from a man, but not from a monkey !" 

Of course Donald was at once marched to thic 
rear-guard, a prisoner, and ¢ charge lodged 
against him for “insubordinatio:. and insolence 
to Captain Burroughs at the time of inspection on 
morning parade.” 

When the prisoner was brought before the 
colonel he read over the charge, and turning to 
Captain Burroughs, said, ‘‘This is a most serious 
charge, Captain Burroughs, and against an old 
soldier like Donald MacLean, who has never 
been brought up for punishment before. How 
did it happen ?”’ 

Burroughs was ashamed to state the exact 
words, but beat about the bush, saying that he 
had ordered MacLean three days’ drill, and that 
he refused to submit to the sentence, making use 
of most insolent and insubordinate language. 
But the colonel could not get him to state the 
exact words used, and the color-sergeant was 
called as second witness. 

. The color-sergeant gave a plain, straightforward 
| account of the ear-inspection ; and when he told 
| how MacLean had sprung to his feet on hearing 


captain, ‘“‘He will take three days’ drill from a 
|}man, but not from a monkey,” all the officers 
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the sentence of three days’ drill, and had told the | 


would go the calf, tail up and heels flying, with present burst into fits of laughter, and even the 
Tippo in hot pursuit. He could easily catch her, | colonel had to hold his hand to his mouth. As 
but that was not the game. 
upon her, Judy would turn and begin a series of and told him that he deserved to be tried by a 
head-shaking and clumsy pirouetting, while Tippo | court martial, but ended by sentencing him to 


When he was close | soon as he could speak he turned on MacLean, | 








leaped to right and left, giving vent to his 
exuberant delight in a succession of short, quick 
barks. 

Then off they would go again for another race; 
but the lamb was allowed no share in this game. 
If she ventured to approach, Judy would chase 
her to a distant part of the field. 

After an hour of this boisterous play Tippo had 
enough and retired, and usually both Punch and 
Judy followed him to the gate and looked wish- 
fully out between the slats. Often after he had 
crept under the gate the dog would poke his long 
nose in between the slats, and the animals touched 
noses as if for a parting salute. Then without 
looking back 'Tippo would run to the house and 
stretch himself on the piazza for a long nap. 

Cold weather came, and: put a stop to these 
merry romps in the field. The first day that 
Judy was tied in the barn I heard Tippo barking 
vociferously. Iran out to see what was wrong, 
and there found the dog leaping about the calf 
and biting at the chain which confined her. 

The moment I appeared Tippo ran to me, then 
back to the calf, as if begging me to release his 
friend. 

I went to look for hens’ eggs, and it was so still 
in the “tie-up” that I peeped out to see if Tippo 
had gone. But no, there he stood by Judy's 
head, his attitude expressive of deep dejection. 
His ears, which he usually carried proudly erect, 
were drooped, his tail hung low and he was 
shivering with cold. Now and then he lapped 
the calf’s nose, and I fancied he was saying, as 
plainly as he could: 

“Poor Judy! If you must be tied up, you 
shall not stay alone in the cold.” 

I had some ado to coax Tippo to leave his 
friend that day. After that he went frequently to 
the barn for brief visits, and for weeks he 
continued to bark his displeasure at the tying-up 
process. c. F. H. 
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OVERPARTICULAR. 


It is not wise for an officer to be overparticular 
about the appearance of his men during active 
service, nor is then the time to introduce new 
ideas at parade. Men who have suffered dis- 
comforts and privation, who have stood unmoved 


under a steady rain of bullets, are not to be | 


treated to the minute inspection which may be 
proper in the case of raw recruits. It was in the 
Indian Mutiny, during a lull between battles, 
that Ensign Burroughs—‘ Wee Frenchie,”’ as he 
was called—was appointed to the command of a 
certain company, in place of the most popular 
officer in the regiment. Young, of diminutive 
size, but of undaunted courage, his Crimean 
service had not been sufficient to dislodge from 
his mind the traditions of his training at the 
Polytechnique, in Paris, and he determined to 
institute a new era in the regimental discipline. 
At the first morning parade after assuming 
command of the company, he wished to satisfy 
himself that the ears of the men were clean inside ; 
but being so short, he could not, even on tiptoe, 


| “three days’ grog stopped.”’ 

The orderly-room hut was then cleared of all 
except the colonel, Captain Burroughs and the 
adjutant, and no one ever knew exactly what 
passed ; but there was no repetition of the kneeling 
position for ear inspection on morning parade. 

The little captain had a most kindly heart, 
however, and for the next three days after this 
incident, when the grog bugle sounded Donald 
MacLean was as regularly called to the captain’s 
tent, and always returned smacking his lips and 
emphatically stating that “the captain was a 
Highland gentleman, after all, and not a French 
monkey.” 

From that day forward the little captain and 
the tall grenadier became the best of friends, and 
years afterward, at the capture of the Begum’s 
Kottree in Lucknow, Captain Burroughs was 
found crying hke a tender-hearted woman by the 
side of a dooly in which was stretched the dead 
body of Donald MacLean, who had received his 
death-wound while defending his captain. 


~~ 
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WOMANLY COURAGE. 


The mother of Rowland and Frederic Hill—one 
famous for his reform of the postal system, the 
other for his reform of British prisons and jails— 
was a woman of extraordinary good sense and 
courage. While a child she was visiting at a lady’s 
house when a violent thunderstorm occurred. 
The family washing was on the lines, and the 
mistress of the house ordered a maid to bring it 
in. 
who are in terror of lightning, prepared to go out, 
but the young visitor, pitying her fright, volun- 
teered to do the work for her. She ran out, 
accordingly, and finding the clothes out of her 
reach, climbed into a tree to let down the line. 
Scarcely had she loosened the line and dropped 
to the ground, when a thunderbolt struck the 
tree. 

Her son relates another instance of her childish 
bravery—less startling in its accompaniments, 
but really indicative of more courage. Some one 
told her that on Christmas eve, at midnight, the 
cows went down on their knees. Whether she 
believed the story does not appear, but at all 
events she tested its truth for herself. When the 
next Christmas eve came round she sat up till 
twelve o'clock, and then went out boldly into an 
adjoining field to watch the cows’ proceedings. 

It is not surprising that she advised her own 
children, when they saw anything at night which 
alarmed them, to go up to it and touch it. 

As a woman she had many opportunities to 
display all her courage and readiness of wit. 
During the Birmingham riots—in 1791—she was 
driving with her children in an open carriage, 
when she was stopped by a gang of rioters, who 
demanded that she should call out, “Church and 
King.”’ She was a Liberal and a Nonconformist, 
and stood by her principles. Some of the men 
assumed a menacing attitude; but one, who 








seemed to be in authority, cried out, ‘Leave her 


The maid, one of those unfortunate beings |; 
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alone! She is a brave young woman," and the 
carriage was allowed to pass. 

At another time her husband had been obliged 
to dismiss a bad workman. Soon afterward the 
fellow appeared at the house one evening, and 
was shown into the parlor by a servant. He 
complained of his dismissal in a surly, ugly tone 
which alarmed Mrs. Hill. Looking at him 
closely she noticed something shining in the 
breast of his coat—the muzzle of a pistol. 

With the greatest presence of mind she turned 
to her husband and asked him to go up-stairs and 
| look at the baby, who she fancied was crying. 
The moment he left the room she seized the 
intruder by the collar, and exclaiming, ‘You 
villain!’ pushed him out of the room, down the 
passage and out of the house. He was taken so 
completely by surprise that he attempted no 
resistance. 

“It was from her,’’ says her son Frederic, 
“that we inherited our ambition to conquer 
difficulties and to improve our position in the 
world.” 


Don't be ** stuck up,” but 
Stick broken things together 
W.th Le Page's Liquid Glue. 
That willsave money and the things 
will be practically good as new, and 
no time lost with boiling or heating. } 
Le Page’s Glue is Jiguid; always ready; 
applied in an instant; “sets’’ slowly 
enough for youto makea perfect joint 
and then “ Sticks like all possessed”? — 
as one lady remarked. The life hasn’t 
been cooked out in the manufacture 
(as with animal glue.) Le Page’s glue is 
equally good for either the heaviest or 
most delicate work, and contains no 
discoloring acid. 
* The United States Govern- 
ment specifies Le Page’s as the 
standard. 4 


BOTTLES for household use 10 cents, 
CANS with patent covers for Mechanics, 

























Hagan’s 
Magnolia 
Balm 


has proven a most delightful 
liquid for removing blem- 
ishes and preserving a soft 
and clear Skin. It is 


SAFE and QUICK 


in its effect upon Face, Neck 
and Hands. A wonderful re- 
lief in cases of 





Sunburn, 
Freckles 
And Tan. 


Ask any Dealer for it. 





A SIXTY DAYS’ OFFER. 
Regulation Foot Ball, with Manual. 


Sold for $1.00. 


Given to Companion subscribers for ONE NEW subscriber and 20c. for postage. 





This Foot Ball is the regulation size—27 inches in circumference—and is made of the best of stock. 
| We give with each Foot Ball an Official Manual, containing Referee’s Duties, Score Sheet, Field Chart, 
and Foot Ball Rules, as adopted by the American Intercollegiate Association. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Are You Ready For Fall Sewing ? 
$45.00 — $19.00 


A Great Difference in 
the Amount. 
We 


guarantee that for 


$19.00 


you can buy of us as 
good a 


Sewing Machine 


as you can buy of any 
agent for $45.00. 








If after a fifteen days’ 


trial you are not satis 
fied the money will be 
| 
refunded. 





Send for Descriptive Circular. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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si AIS FE ipa apenas Good — Better — Best. 


All the above kinds of Bread 
can be made from the celebrated ___ a, 


Gold Heart\* 
Flo Ur, 2%, Bates pple ORLD 
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1886 : 
And First-Class Grocers in New England Sell It. 1887 These lines represent the 
le ‘or Free Sample. JAMES V. GODFREY, 708 Chamber Com: » BOSTON, lc ea aca aoe $ : 
CHILDS "< ‘CHILDS, now York. Eastern Agt. N. D. Milling hanes Grand Forks, N. D. 1888 epi aa in 
1889 ne sale oO 1S soap 
CC 9 1890 during the past 
1891 ten years. 
* 1892 
What It Is Good For. 1893 
INTERNALLY. EXTERNALLY. : 
It will destroy Bacteria and is healing in effect in It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodorizer, and is There - Is a reason It is tl al it 
Ulceration of the Stomach or Bowels, Fermentative | healing and cleansing in its effect. You will find it for thi s I arge gain. y. 





Dyepepes. Typhoid and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and | invaluable in cases of Wounds, Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal 
similar diseases. It is of great value in cases of Diph- | Catarrh, Burns, etc.,or wherever there is danger ‘of fetid 
theria, Sore Throat, Fetid Bronchitis, Gangrene of the | or unhealthy discharges or inflammation. It should be 
Lungs, etc., used either as a.gargle or spray. diluted with pure water to suit different conditions. BE ACH SOAP Co., Lawrence, Mass, 


Physicians Prescribe it~ Everybody Should Use It. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


ag SQUIRE'S 


Hams ana Bacon 


Are the FINEST in the WORLD. 




















Their process of preparing and curing, which gives that delicate 





zr flavor and beautiful color for which they are noted, preserves them 
e . . 
Poland Spring House, So. Poland, Me. perfectly in any climate at all seasons of the year. 
This famous place is, without a doubt, the most completely equipped, superbly furnished and A SPECIALTY. Pressed Ham, cooked, suitable 
grandly poised resort on our continent, and enjoys a success that is every year more pronounced. Jor lunches, yachting and picnic parties. TRY IT. 
Every entertainment man can require and money acquire has been placed upon this Celebrated 
Hill and its natural endowments defy description. 
It is reached by Maine Central or Grand Trunk R. R. via Danville Junction & Poland Spring Stages. JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Check all Baggage to Danville Junction. Send address for Illustrated Souvenir of Spring. Call for Squire’s Pure | f Lard 
HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Proprietors, SO. POLAND, ME. ee 
NEW YORK: 3 Park Place. BOSTON : 175 Devonshire Street. Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 
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1 A Wise Man A Foolish Man & 
: Examines thoroughly, Observes carelessly, bE 
: Judges carefully, Generalizes hastily, 5 
3 Decides definitely, Hesitates Constantly, 
Acts promptly. Procrastinates finally. 
3 A new product such as the Curative Lubricant, B 
5. ; 
S | 
rs | ; 
: aiva-Cea | 
é 9 E 
4. (TRADE MARK.) < 
2 i 
furnishes a good opportunity for testing these characteristics. 
of The wise use it for their Burns, Bruises, Wounds, Chafing, g 
Inflammation, Earache, Catarrh, Sores, Ulcers, Boils, Itch, Piles, Bites A 
e and Stings of Insects, Eczema, Erysipelas and other Skin Diseases. 
No other preparation can compare with it or take its place for any 
: of its manifold uses. 
4 Price 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists or by mail. 
< THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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